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Shoes that fit 
the 1933 athletic budget 


HESE track shoes are inexpensive, but 
every stitch Spalding—even to the 
famous Spalding /ast/ This last gives just the 
support needed, yet is light enough never to 
impede the runner. More than that, these shoes 
are supremely comfortable—enough so, to 
meet the runner’s most exacting needs. 


For outdoor track use wesuggest the Spalding 
model No. 13. Grain leather sole with ma- 
chine-sewed oak outersole and half sole. 
Spikes securely riveted. Note especially the 
reinforced stitching in the center of the sole 


—a sypical example of Spalding extra-work- 
manship. 

Spalding model No. 115 is designed es- 
pecially for indoor track use. The upper is cut 
from selected black full chrome gloye-finished 
leather. Goodyear stitched. Corrugated rub- 
ber tap. Durable and extremely comfortable. 

The same care that goes into making 
Spalding Track Shoes goes into the making 
of all Spalding Track Equipment. Send for 


the Spalding Spring Folder. A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., 105 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


© 1933.A.G.S.4a BROS. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


A publication devoted to the development 
of athletics—recreation—physical education in 
secondary schools. 

Copyrighted 1933 by Scholastic Corporation. 

Issued monthly nine times during the 
academic year (September through May) 
by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robinson, 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, na- 
tional high school classroom magazine. 

Address all editorial and advertising 
communications to Scholastic Coach, 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher and 
advertising director. Western advertising 
representatives: Ewing Hutchison, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence concerning circulation 
and subscriptions should be sent to Cir- 
culation Department, Scholastic Coach, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD— 
C. W. Whitten, Secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations; Ethel Perrin, Vice- 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation; William Burdick, M.D., 
Director, Athletic League, 
Baltimore; Wilbur Dalzell, Director of 
Athletics, Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High 
School; Daniel Chase, Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood; Charles S. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Steelton, 
Penna.; L. L. Forsythe, Principal, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., High School; Robert H. 
Hager, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools; James E. 
Mansfield, Athletic Director, Haverhill, 
Mass., High School; James Edward Rogers, 
Secretary, National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, and of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Lewis W. 
Smith, Superintendent, Berkeley, Calif., 
Public Schools; Walter B. Spencer, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference; E. R. Stevens, Principal, Inde- 
pendence, Kan., High School; R. W. Tru- 
scott, ‘Commissioner, Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference; W. H. Yarbrough, 
Principal, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD, 
Inc.; an organization fostering sportman- 
ship in athletics throughout the world, 
uses Scholastic Coach as its official publi- 
cation. Address communcations to the 
national headquarters, Room 369, McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., Daniel Chase, 
Executive Secretary. 


GREAT THINGS IN 1933 
A year's subscription to Scholastic Coach 
for one dollar, a price in keeping with the 
times, and a magazine that is likewise. There 


Starting with the February issue, please send 
me nine issues of SCHOLASTIC COACH, for 
which | am enclosing one dollar. 


AppREss 


Send this to Scholastic Coach, Circulation 
Department, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


GOOD RULE 


For Coaches and Athletic Directors to Follow 


“Take the time and trouble to check up on the com- 
pany which asks to take your valuable Athletic Equip- 
ment for reconditioning.” You owe it to yourself and 


to your school to do this. 


Recently the Athletic Director of a large eastern col- 
lege told one of our representatives that it had cost his 
school from $750 to $800 to replace equipment which 
had been spoiled by a so-called Athletic Specialist. 


The Athletic Director—a “square shooter” himself 
said that he had accepted the Company’s representa- 
tive at face value, believed his story about the long 
experience, and wonderful plant which the company 
had, and finally gave the salesman his equipment for 
reconditioning. 


This is a familiar story to the Ivory System—we have 
heard many just like it. Every year we are asked by a 
number of schools to try to undo damage to equipment 
which has been done by concerns known as Com- 
mercial Cleaners in their “Home Town,” but Athletic 
Specialists outside this area. 


You are safe, however, when you intrust your equip- 
ment to our care for the Ivory System is one of the ex- 
tremely few concerns of its kind in the country having 
the necessary experience and equipment for properly 
reconditioning every type and kind of athletic equip- 
ment used in schools and colleges. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


“In a Class by Itself” 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Coach will be right up with the procession. | 
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NO 


This Seal-O-San Scouting 
Diagram and Shot Chart 
Book is yours. You will 
find it very helpful in 
your coaching work. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana—Dept. | 


Send me a Shot Chart and Scouting Diagram Book 
and complete information ahout Seal-O-San. 


Coach 


School 


Address 


THIS BOOK IS FREE! 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


e This out-of-bounds play Clicks 
on a floor finished with Seal-O-San 


MAKES FLOORS NON-SLIPPERY 


No. 5 reverses and speeds for the basket—takes a quick pass 
from No. 6—stops suddenly—pivots and shoots. The ball swishes 
thru the net—the referee’s whistle blows and 2 more points 
flash up on the scoreboard. Another victory for Seal-O-San. 


Notice how all players remain on their feet on a Seal-O-San 
finished floor. With Seal-O-San 100% Non-Slippery Floor 
Finish under your players’ feet, your out-of-bounds plays 
and offensive formations are certain to click. Not only will 
a Seal-O-San floor add speed to your team, but sure-footing 
will keep it at peak strength during the season. Teamwork 
is certain to improve when slip or fall injuries are absent. 


More than 2500 coaches are turning out winning basketball on 
Seal-O-San finished floors. An easily applied, beautiful and 
economical Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor will give your 
team the kind of passing and shooting you have always wanted. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Huntington, Indiana 
Canadian Plant e Rocky Mountain Plant 
72 to 76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont, 1429 W 18th St., Denver, Colo. 


DERMA-SAN—ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVE 


Derma-San never loses its strength—no matter how long 
exposed. Twice as strong as most disinfectants—and 
very economical—it is the ideal product to use for 


foot baths, locker rooms and all general disinfecting. 
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THIS ISSUE 


PREFACE 


VARIATIONS OF THE PIVOT PLAY 
TRAINING FOR THE HURDLES 


COACHING IN A LARGE CITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SUITABLE FOR GIRLS 

PLAYING IN THE WATER 

WATER STUNTS CHART 
CONCERNING POSTURES 

OUT OF THE HUDDLE 

WIDE INFLUENCE OF THE COACH 


FOOD-FOR-ATHLETES BUREAU—BEVERAGES 


SHIFTING CROSS-CUT DEFENSE 


SOME WELL-PAID AND PUBLICIZED COACHES 


BOOKSHOP 


GEORGE 
wood 

WINGATE 
AT SIXTEEN 


R. CAULKINS knows his 
Mi subject, and he should, for 

his activities and experience 
both before and especially since his 
association with the Public Schools 
Athletic League and the correlated 
Wingate Memorial Foundation have 
brought him in touch with play and 
recreational problems, athletes and 
coaches, pedagogues and philanthro- 


pists, fools, wise men and cranks. 


Coaches! Oh ye Gods, what a prob- 
lem! Paid or volunteer? Professional 
or layman? Specialist or all around 
ability? And as troublesome and im- 
portant—whom shall he coach, all or 
a few? Must his team win at any cost 
or shall he back up the Olympic policy 
that “the important thing in games is 
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not winning but taking part—the es- 
sential thing is not conquering but 
fighting well?”’ 

Of all of these Caulkins writes with 
knowledge and intelligence. Let me 
add but a few thoughts. 


RULES 


To do anything well it must be done 
intuitively. Rules should be learned 
and after learning never consciously 
remembered but become as much a 
part of the habits and customs of the 
game as walking, running, dodging, 
speaking, breathing. If rules are 
changed from schoolboy to college 
days this cannot as readily be done. 
Standardization should be the order 
of the day and the scholastic officials 
should have at least voice in the fram- 
ing of rules and certainly voice and 
vote in their adaptation and enforce- 
ment for schoolboy use. 


Any game worth playing at all is 
worth playing well and worth playing 
to win. All games should be played for 
the joy, the fun that there is in them, 
and not merely or even so much for the 
exercise or good health or character 

«building corollaries to be gotten out 
of them. But while the joy of effort in 
its very self is fine, and for that mat- 
ter divine, to calculate that joy merely 
with the measuring stick of the mo- 


Wingate 
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DIRECTORS: 


S. R. GUGGENHEIM 
GUSTAVUS T. KIRBY 
WILLIAM J. O'SHEA 
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OFFICERS: 
GUSTAVUS T. KIRBY, 
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Treasurer 
E. DANA CAULKINS, 
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It is fitting that this Wingate Memorial 
issue of Scholastic Coach be prefaced by 
a few words from the men who are leaders 
in carrying forward the work of the 
Foundation. Mr. Kirby, its president, has 
written the introductory piece in which he 
presents Mr. Caulkins, secretary of the 
Foundation. Mr. Kirby’s athletic connec- 
tions, too numerous to mention, include 
posts of responsibility and action in the 
high school, college, A.A.U. and Olympic 
fields. He is perhaps the only man in the 
country who is close to all the groups that 
make up American amateur sport. What 
will interest high school men most is Mr. 
Kirby’s connection with the Public Schools 
Athletic League of New York City. Mr. 
Kirby holds the presidency of the League, 
which plans and conducts the interscho- 
lastic athletic programs for all of New 
York’s public schools. 

Mr. Caulkins is associated with Mr. 
Kirby in the P.S.A.L. as well as in the 
Wingate work. Before the Wingate Foun- 
dation, Mr. Caulkins was manager of the 
National Physical Education Service which 
was responsible for the establishment of 
physical education laws in twenty states. 
Prior to that he was Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation.—Editor. 


ment is to forget that the drudgery 
and trials and sacrifices and hurts of 
the monotony of practice and per- 
formance oftimes brings that perfec- 
tion which makes the champion, and 
that while the joy of anticipation may 
be excelled by that of accomplishment, 
the joy of retrospect to those who with 
me have left their days of athletic 
conquest behind them, is both keen and 
satisfying. Gustavus Town Kirsy 


The Coach’s Main Job 
Is Teaching Athletics 


By E DANA CAULKINS 
T HE school coach is usually a saint 


or a chief among sinners. He is a 
shining hero or he is a total fail- 
ure. No one will let him stand on the 
middle ground of success and effi- 
ciency. He is judged by all sorts of 
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standards, depending on who is pro- 
nouncing the judgment. The severest 
traditional criticism is that composite 
of public opinion which includes the 
alumni, the town folk, the student 
body at-large and sometimes the bet- 
ting fraternity. No matter what may 
be the quality of the material in his 
squad, no matter what 
the strength of the op- 
posing teams, no mat- 


ule or how few the 
hours of practice he 
must produce a win- 
ning team. 

On the other hand, 
the aspiring ‘young 
player and the play- 
ers daddy, or his 
uncle, or next door 
neighbor, want their 
boy to make the team 
and perhaps a certain 
preferred position on 
the team; and if this 
particular boy achieves 
this desire his sponsors 
sing the praises of the coach. The 
principal and the faculty committee 
want a winning team also, but their 
ambition is tempered by the desire to 
conform to the dictum of their educa- 
tional confréres and superiors who de- 
cry “over-emphasis,’ “specialization” 
and the like. Some health authority 
demands that the coach shall build 


all-round physical perfection in the - 


player and would add to his essential 
equipment the stethoscope, the medi- 
cine dropper and the scalpel of the 
tonsilectomist. The English professor 
has a word to say on the effect of the 
slangy lingo of the athletic field, on 
the progress of the pupil toward the 
correct and artistic use of his mother 
tongue. The teacher of ethics sees in 
the athletic field and the gymnasium 
nothing but a laboratory for the de- 
velopment of the finest qualities of 
character and the effective submerg- 
ence of all anti-social tendencies. 


What a coach he is, if at one and the 
same time he can bear up under the 
buffetings of all his critics and would- 
be guides, and serve perfectly all these 
masters! They expect too much of him 
and are pulling him in too many direc- 
tions. Furthermore, he is not the 
super-human magician as frequently 
advertised. To be sure he is leading 
in activities in which the players or 
would-be players are intensely inter- 
ested and out of which they derive 
intense satisfaction and enjoyment. 
To that extent therefore, he has a spe- 
cial advantage and opportunity to in- 
fluence the players during the hours 
of his association with them. He also 
has a marvelous power to control the 


habits of the players in matters of 


MR. KIRBY 


diet, sleep and other elements con- 
tributing to wholesome allround liying 
as well as to athletic success. But this 
is because of his rating, in their eyes, 
as a coach and authority of a subject 
—athletics—that fascinates them. 


“THE INDIVIDUAL PLAYER 


What is the job of the coach? First 
off, I should say that 
his primary responsi- 
wart. | is to learn as 
much as he can about 
what the _ individual 
player needs to do in 
order to perform as 
skillfully as possible 
and then study how he 
can most effectively 
teach the individual 
player so that he can 
become a skillful per- 
former. Of course, in 
the team games the in- 
dividual players need 
to be trained in coop- 

erative effort so that 
the sum total of their 
individual skills pro- 

duces effective team play. But I make 
no apologies for putting first the task 
of producing a_ skillful individual 
player and a skillful team. I maintain 
that all the other objectives such as 
health, character-building, etc., about 
which the coach is being hounded from 
many angles, can be best served in 
their relation to the central objective 
of producing skillful players. Of 
course, the coach will be insistent that 

the parent or school shall provide a 

thorough physical examination and 

that he shall have competent medical 
advice as to those activities which may 
prove harmful or dan- 
gerous to the individ- 
ual player. Of course, 
he will tone down the 
aggressiveness of the 
bully and_ stimulate 
the aggressiveness of 
the shy and unasser- 
tive candidate. Of 
course, he will organ- 
ize squad leaders and 
invite assistance from 
other faculty members 
to the end that the 
game may be taught 
not to a few but to as 
many as possible; and 
he will attempt to ob- 
tain the space and 
equipment necessary to ~ 
accommodate the maximum number of 
players. All these things are not con- 
trary to the teaching of athletic skill 
which I have set forth as the first ob- 
jective round which all other objee- 
tives should center. 


The coach may preach health and 
morals till he is blue in the face but 


MR. CAULKINS 
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if he isn’t doing a good coaching job 
his preaching will fall upon deaf ears. 
His influence as a leader of youth de- 
pends primarily upon his coaching 
ability. | 

GO BEYOND THE VARSITY 

But there is one great mistake 
which the coach may stumble over in 
accepting the doctrine that his first 
duty is to perfect his coaching ability, 
His playing spaces, equipment and 
time may be severely limited, so he 
decides the best he can do is to con- 
centrate his coaching work on a small 
varsity squad. He will limit himself 
to being varsity coach. He will not 
aspire to be coach of football, basket- 
ball, baseball, ete. He will not try to 
teach the game to all the pupils who 
are physically qualified and keen to 
learn the game. He knows that Knute 
Rockne had 800 boys playing football 
at Notre Dame but look at his playing 
space and equipment and staff of as- 
sistants! Does he know how Barney 
Hyman coaches track and field at New 
Utrecht High School in New York 
City? 

Barney has one half of a city block 
for a field to work on. He has no staff 
of coaching assistants. But he has a 
squad of 200. He could cut the squad 
to twenty and ride along to a city 
championship because he has good 
material and Barney is a skillful 
coach. But he is not coach of the var- 
sity track team at New Utrecht. He is 
coach of track at New Utrecht. So he 
keeps the entire squad of 200 and as 
many more as want to come out. Does 
he organize? He emphatically does, 
From the experienced pupils whom he 
himself has trained he appoints a 
captain for each event. 
He appoints a corps of 
pupil managers, each 
one responsible for 
part of the non-coach- 
ing detail. Does he 
provide competition 
and maintain keen in- 
terest for the entire 
squad of 200? He 
does. Organized into 
divisions and _ with 
heats of five he runs 
frequent competitions. 
The boy who runs fifth 
in his heat scores one 
point on his individual 
record chart which is 
maintained throughout 
the season—the boy 
who places fourth scores two points 
and so on. Thus interest and incentive 
to improvement are maintained at high 
pitch. Incidentally, New Utrecht has 
won most of the city championships in 
recent years. So even from the stand- 
point of varsity supremacy Coach 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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As both coach and official, and teacher 
of prospective coaches at the Savage 
School for Physical Education, Mr. Tobey 
is in an excellent position to speak authori- 
tatively on basketball and its newly de- 
veloped ramifications. Before joining the 
faculty at the Savage School, Mr. Tobey 
directed athletics at the Kearny High 
School in Arlington, N. J., and coached 
basketball at De Witt Clinton High School, 
and St. Ann’s Academy, New York. As a 
player he was a member of the undefeated 
Savage School team of 1917 where among 
his teammates were Nat Holman and 
David MacMillan, Minnesota coach. This 
season Mr. Tobey conducted the basket- 
ball lecture series for the Wingate Memo- 
rial Foundation. 


FTER the national basketball 
A committee had reversed its in- 
terpretation of the three-sec- 
ond, back-to-the-basket pivot rule 
twice after the rule books were in the 
hands of all the coaches and officials, 
it finally came to the decision on No- 
vember seventh that a pivoter in the 
free-throw lane must get rid of the 
ball within three seconds of his com- 
ing into possession of it, regardless of 
what he did with the ball in his pos- 
session in the meantime. 


It is assumed, however, that he may 
take a shot at the basket, recover the 
ball if the goal is missed, and be 
allowed another three-second count. 
But, everybody to his own interpreta- 
tion, since this is the open season for 
basketball interpretations. What have 
you? 


Regardless of the technical fine 
points of timing the three-second 
count, the pivot play as we have come 
to know it is not any worse off than it 
ever was, and its usefulness as a de- 
vice for a direct attack at the basket 
is as good as ever. As a means of keep- 
ing possession of the ball, as a stall 
for back-passing by the pivoter when 
he cannot safely shoot or pass to a 
teammate cutting for the basket—as 
this sort of device it is not so useful 
as it once was to the team on offense 
—on courts of ordinary or smaller- 
than-ordinary size. But on long courts 
plenty of safe back-passing can still 
be done without throwing the ball back 
across the center-line. And, also, if I 
may mention the fact, plenty of freez- 
ing can be done by a well-trained 
short-passing team, and the longer the 
court the better the opportunity for 
freezing. 


Now, I have prepared this article 
with the purpose of describing pivot 
plays in all their variety. I have not 
diagrammed nearly all the possible 
variations of the pivot play, because 
the variations are limitless, and they 
all evolve (or revolve) around the 


VARIATIONS THE PIVOT PLAY 


plays I have diagrammed. Let us take 
them in their turn. Needless to say, 
they all require fast breaking, fine 
timing, and the more deception used 
the greater the chances of scoring from 
them. 


DIAGRAM A 


S indicates the start of the player’s 


run; F the finish. Solid line course 
of the player; broken line, course of 
the ball; wavy line, a dribble. X indi- 
cates the defensive player. 

In Diagram A (above) No. 2 passes 
to No. 1, who is the pivot man. No. 2 
cuts around in front of the pivot man, 
receives a short return pass, and drib- 
bles in and shoots if the block has been 
effective. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of the legality of this kind of 
block because the player in possession 
of the ball (No. 1) has caused it by 
merely being there. He may use all 
kinds of feints, and may have to 
against a smart defense that is prac- 
tised in switching. 


DIAGRAM 8B 


Pivot players have the option of 
making any kind of play—pass back 
to a safety man (in the frontcourt, of 
course) to start another manoeuver or 
shot; body-feint defensive men out of 
position and suddenly twist and take 


.an overhead shot; twist and leap in 


air for shot; step or dribble away from 
basket and suddenly face to take a 
one-handed “lob” shot. It is impor- 
tant when a pivot takes an overhead 
‘shot to raise arms forward upward, 
ball in back, elbows slightly bent be- 
fore facing basket and release shot 
with a wrist snap. A step away from 
basket with the movable foot before 
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twisting is effective. This move denies 
any defensive men interception. The 
latter occurs when so many players 
bring the ball around in front toward 
the basket and then try to raise arms 
for shot. Bluffs, feints, reverses, etc., 
will keep defense guessing. 


In Diagram B, the same situation 
prevails as in Diagram A, but this 
time No. 2 stops short as he passes in 
front of the pivot man (No. 1), and 
receives a short pass. No. 2 should 
take a pot-shot if he can. If not, he 
can dribble away, er pass away, and 
adjust himself with his teammates for 
a new manoeuver. 


DIAGRAM C 


x 


In the above diagram (C) another 
variation of the same situation is 
shown, with No. 2, after he has 
crossed the pivot man, reversing and 
taking the pass on the inside. 


DIAGRAM C-a 


In Diagram C-a, the situation that 
prevailed in Diagram C is carried on 
to become a double pivot play. After 
No. 2 receives the ball from the pivot 
man (No. 1), the defense probably 
switched effectively so that No. 2 him- 
self had to pivot and show his back 
to the basket. Whereupon No. 1, the 
original pivot man, sensing the com- 


plication, cuts around in front of No. 


2 and receives a pass. If you like 
triple pivot plays, or quadruple ones, 
go to it. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: It must not be 
assumed that all these pivot plays 
need be started in the free-throw lane. 
Most of them can be started anywhere. 
However, three seconds is time enough 
for the operation of ahy one of them, 
and there would be no great advant- 
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age in making a point of starting 


them outside the lane. 


DIAGRAM D 


‘ 


Diagram D shows another double 
pivot—two successive pivots, with No. 
2 starting the play with a pass to 
pivot man, No. 1. No. 2 cuts around 
in front, receives a return pass on the 
far side, and passes to No. 1 again on 
the far side. If No. 1 is not open for 
a shot by this time he probably never 
will be, and something else ought to 
be tried. 


DIAGRAM E 


Here in Diagram E two cutters 
cross and the pivot man, No. 1, has 
his choice. He will of course give the 
ball to the cutter who is in the better 
position to score. If neither succeeds 
in uncovering, the pivot man should 
dribble out of the free-throw lane be- 
fore he is counted out. 

The photographs in the next column 
illustrate correct position play of the 
defensive player guarding a pivot man 
who has not the ball as in the top pic- 
ture; and who has received the ball as 
in the lower picture. 


In guarding a pivot man who has 
not yet received the ball the guard 
should stand close to the weak side, 
ready to break up the pass before it 
gets to the pivoter, who is a right- 
handed shooter. If pass is given to 
unchecked side of pivoter, the latter 
is forced to return-pass or take a back 
shot with the chances of scoring 
against him. If pivoter decides to turn 
quickly and take a right-hand shot, 
the defensive man is in a perfect po- 
sition to block it. (If pivoter is left- 
handed, defense is on other side.) This 
only holds true if pivoter is directly 
in the center of the lane. Otherwise 
the defensive man must take his place 
on the inside, between opponent and 
basket. Whether or not the defensive 
man dares to risk coming around in 
front to break up the play is de- 
termined by the speed of the on-com- 
ing pass, because he must also guard 


against a fake and high “dummy” 
pass to the pivot man. 


After the pivoter has come into pos- 
session of the ball (lower picture) the 
defensive player, sensing the immi- 
nence of this new development, has re- 
treated a step. Here the defensive 
player has his right arm ready to stop 
a shot, left arm to intercept a pass, 
and_ body alert, on his toes, ready to 
“switch” if necessary and cover an 
unchecked opponent. In this slightly 
dropped back position he can better 
analyze offensive moves. If pivoter 
decides to shoot, the defensive player 
should close in on him quickly. 

In writing of Diagram A I men- 
tioned legality of the block, or rather, 
I should say, “screen.” The screen 
play is legal according to the book 
as long as it does not result in a col- 
lision of players. When a collision oc- 
curs, either the offensive or defensive 
player may be responsible, but in case 
of doubt the responsibility is on the 
offensive player who was attempting 
to screen. 


The Eastern Intercollegiate League 
is one group, however, that refuses to 
legalize screening in this wise. As long 
as the player in possession of the ball 
does the screening the play is legal. 
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See Diagram G (below) where No, 1 
DIAGRAM G 


dribbles to the right, stops with the 
ball, screens off defensive player X-2, 
and back-passes to No. 2. This igs 
legal, evidently everywhere. 

But in Diagram H (below) you see 
the variation of the play that is defi- 
nitely illegal according to the Eastern 
interpretation, but which is legal ac- 
cording to the book. No. 1, in this in- 
stance, no longer has. the ball when 
he moves to screen off defensive player 
X-2. No. 1 first passes to No. 2, then 
goes and screens off X-2. It is all done 


DIAGRAM H 


deftly and quickly, and the foul is 
always on the offensive “screening” 
player, according to the Eastern 
group. But according to the book the 
foul may be on the defensive player as 
well. 

What the Eastern group wants to 
eliminate is the pick-off plays, where 
the play is set, involving screening by 
a player who probably will not even 
touch the ball on the play. 


DIAGRAM J 


Diagram J (above) is an out-of- 
bounds play in the frontcourt, from 
the side, in which No. 1 passes to No. 
8 and cuts for the basket. When the 
player guarding No. 1 (X-1) goes to 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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This article is the result of a happy, and 
accidental, collaboration between,a great 
hurdler and a great hurdling coach. The 
main body of the article is a restoration 
of Mr. Wells’s Wingate Lecture. Wells, who 
established many indoor records, and won 
the intercollegiate high-hurdle champion- 
ship, is one of a long line of hurdle record- 
breakers developed by Harry Hillman at 
Dartmouth College during the past 23 
years. Mr. Hillman, incidentally, is the 
American Olympic hurdling coach; has 
been since 1924. The photographs herewith 
were taken under Mr. Hillman’s direction. 
The description accompanying each is in 
his own words. 


FELLOW who is going to hur- 
dle well must commit himself 
at the outset to a program of 
patient practice. He has to have the 
grit to get in there and work all the 
time. He has to learn how to sprint, 
and he has to learn how to high jump 
at the same time. Consequently, he has 
to work a little harder and longer than 
either a sprinter or a jumper. 


On top of all of this he probably 
gets skinned knees and ankles, and 
may fall down and get cinders in his 
knees. He has got to stick with it all 
the time. It is an event in which one 
can always improve. 


You won’t find very many good 
hurdlers. There are two main reasons 
for this shortage: the first is lack of 
instruction. There are all kinds of 
people; who know how to sprint, high 
jump and so forth, but there have been 
so few hurdlers in the past that as a 
result there are few people who know 
how to go about teaching it. Harry 
Hillman, I am glad to say, is one of 
these men who certainly knows his 
hurdles. He has turned out four men 
who from time to time have held the 
world’s record in hurdles as well as in 
high jumping and pole vaulting. 

The second reason is that in most 
of the meets hurdles are not on the 
program. Lack of competition is very 
hard on a learning athlete. When I 
ran in high school we had one meet 
a year in which there were hurdles. 
I never ran high hurdles until I got 
to college, I can therefore truthfully 
say I owe anything I have done to 
Harry Hillman. 


There are very few good hurdlers, 
hence it is very easy to pick up points 
in a meet in this event. The trouble 
in a lot of high schools is that they 
have hurdles on the program, but who 
is going to run them? They pick some- 
body who is fast, and maybe he will 
get there. Maybe he is a sprinter, a 
quarter of a mile runner, or a high 
jumper. Now, if you have a mediocre 
sprinter, don’t let him sprint, but have 
him “major” in hurdling. 


In high school I did the high jump 
and broad. jump and a few other 
things, but I was a better hurdler be- 
cause I spent most of my time on the 
hurdles. Specialization is the thing 
today. 

The main idea is, if you are going 
to have a hurdler, have him be a hur- 
dler first and foremost. It is all right 
to have him broad jump a little and to 
have him sprint—he has to sprint if 
he expects to get anywhere—but make 
the hurdles his goal. 


Physically, thete are two or three 
types of hurdlers. There is the short 
fellow who is very fast. If there is 
anything that bothers a competitor, it 
is to see somebody in front of him. In 
the sprint you can watch him and run 
for him, but in the hurdles when you 
start to watch him the next thing you 
know you are picking cinders out of 
your leg. You have got to keep your 
eye on your own race all the way down 
the line. 


You will find the tall, rangy fellows 
are the fellows who will be the best 
hurdlers. As a matter of fact, when I 
get out there on the field I feel like a 
little kid, because I am only five 
eleven myself. 

I will explain why, although shorter 
in stature, I can get there with the 
rest of them. My legs are four inches 
longer than the average. As a matter 
of fact, the most of me is legs, and as 
a result I can get away with hurdling, 
because one must have long legs to 
get over the hurdles well. If you have 
short legs and a long body, it is not 
so good, because you have to jump. In 
my case, my legs are as long as a per- 
son’s who is six foot two or three. I 
may not look as tall as they, but as for 
hurdling, I have all I need. I think 
I am a little better off because I 
haven’t as much above my waist to 
bend down as a longer waisted hurdler. 


Not only must one be tall, but one 
can’t be slow. Maybe a fellow will say, 
“Well, I guess I will try the hurdles.” 
He goes galloping along and has an 
awful time getting over them all the 
way through the race. When I first 
started out, the coach said, “You have 
been hurdling a long while over low 
hurdles; but you haven’t any speed. 
I am going to make you run.” I ran 
and ran and ran until my tongue hung 
out. I never did so much sprinting in 
all my life. As a result he finally got 
me down to where I could run. If your 


hurdler hasn’t the speed right now, 


train him to sprint. Run him with your 
sprinters all the time. 


There are a lot of faults that come 
up in hurdling. The first one is hesita- 
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EXERCISE No. I—Sit on the ground or 
floor and take the position of a hurdler clear- 
ing the hurdle. In this instant the hurdler is 
in the position of clearing the hurdle with his 
right leg foremost. Notice the body is bent 
forward at the waist, the chest facing the 
front and not turned at an angle. This exer- 
cise exaggerates the action of the left arm. 
The hurdler is stretching forward touching his 
right toe with the fingers of his left hand, the 
right arm is held a little to the rear and bent 
in a runner's position. This position is the ideal 
form for clearing the high hurdle, with the 
exception that the left arm should be more to 
the left, but in this case the left arm is used 
as part of the exercise. By repeatedly bend- 
ing forward with the body and left arm ex- 
tended the hurdler exercises those muscles 
that assist a hurdler in developing the under 
muscles of the forward leg and the stomach 
muscles. It also assists in acquiring the rear 
leg position, and also in obtaining hip flex- 
ibility. This exercise is reversed if the hurdler 


clears the hurdle with the left foot foremost. 


tion. You see so many fellows come 
up to a hurdle, and when they get 
about two yards from it, they will 
hesitate. The best idea is to forget 
the hurdle is there and go for it reck- 
lessly. 


Another is the fellow who, after he 
hesitates, decides to go over, and has 
to make a big sail to clear the hurdle. 
He looks nice, for a bird, but not so 
good for a‘hurdler. He has got to omit 
hesitating and sailing and go right at 
it. Sometimes, however, you will find 
he has a bad take-off. Now there is a 
lot of talk about how far “so-and-so” 
takes off. You will find a good hurdler 
will take off six or seven feet this 
side of the hurdle and land two or 
three feet on the other side. You will 
find that his foot is hitting pretty 
close to the other side of the hurdle. 
There is the biggest secret of hurdling 
—getting down. Don’t be up’ in the 
air, because you never can run while 
you are floating through the clouds. 
You have got to be on the ground to 
make any time. So don’t. sail; get 
down, get down. 

There are two views of sailing. 
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From the side view a sail is when you 
are high up in the air over the hurdle. 
From the front view if you see a boy 
with his arms spread-eagled out, that 
means trouble. So have him keep his 
arms in. They used to say that one 
had to have his arms out so as to 
keep balanced while clearing the ob- 
stacle. You don’t have to do that. If 
you are going fast, you are over before 
you have time to lose your balance. 
If you do lose your balance, you lose 
it going ahead, and isn’t that the way 
you want to go? If you lose your 
balance going ahead, you have got to 
run to keep up with yourself. 

De Hart Hubbard once said that for 
the first thirty-five or forty yards of 
his race all he can do is to keep from 
falling on his face. He ran on his own 
momentum. Consequently, he had a lot 
of kick at the finish. When he runs 
straight up, he is worn out at about 
eighty yards, and he has no kick. 

If a fellow is sailing, he does three 
things: his body is up; his front leg 
is up; his arms are up. So eliminate 
all three. He has got to be down. Keep 
his arms in; keep his head down. You 
know with a diver his body goes where 
his head goes. You can’t do a back 
dive with your head on your chest. 
Probably a man who has dived for 
years can do it, but you know that 


EXERCISE No. 2—This exercise is similar to 
Exercise No. |, with the exception that the 
hands are held together and the body is 
turned in a swaying and bending motion, first 
to the left as far around as it is possible to 
go, and then to the right—done in the posi- 
tion of a hurdler clearing the bar. Notice that 
the position of the rear leg is at right angles 
to the front leg from the hip to the knee, and 
then extended straight to the rear. It also 
assists in keeping the left foot flat, so that in 
clearing the hurdle the hurdler does not hook 
his toe by dropping or dragging it. The toe 
of the front foot should be pointed upward. 
Do not get the rear knee too far forward and 
do not permit it to be behind the body in a 
dragging position. The hurdler should en- 
deavor to exaggerate the body action by 
bringing the chest down as near the knee as 
possible. Notice that the front leg is not 
straight and stiff, but a bit bent and flexible. 
Many hurdlers make the mistake of hurdling 
with a straight front leg, especially in taking 
off. The present form of approach is by a 
distinct bent action of the front leg, very 
similar to the action of a runner in sprinting. 


EXERCISES Ne. 3 and 4—are 
very similar. The athlete te the right 
is Gene Record, formerly of Harvard, 
and one of the best hurdiers during 
the past several years, and the hur- 
dier in the Dartmouth uniferm be- 
low in Ne. 4 is C. J. 


away forward, in fact exaggerating 
the front body bend. This exercise 
is ene of the most beneficial for 
hurdiers. it stretches the thigh mus- 
cles and assists the hip flexion. 
Record is not using his arms in this 
exercise, but is content te work just 
on his bedy bend and rear leg ac- 
tion. Chapman is practically doing 
the same exercise in a different way, 
with the exception he is endeavoring 
to have his arms in the proper posi- 
tion In clearing the hurdle and is 
walking over the hurdle. Notice the 
good rear leg action, and his left 
elbow clearing his left thigh. This 
photograph shews the position a 
hurdier should be in while coming 
down from the hurdie. His left arm 
is being drawn backward while his 
right arm is coming out frent, to 
be in position with his teft leg 
when landing. In other words he Is 
in the position of a runner as far 
as his arms are concerned, with 
the exception he must have a left 
arm high and side action in order 
net te hit against his left leg. 


where your head goes, so goes your 
body. In hurdling, if your head is up, 
your body is up. This pair of glasses 
I have on now I do not wear when I 
race for the simple reason that I can 
look over the top of them. Last winter 
I hit two hurdles. I changed my 
glasses, and I haven’t hit a hurdle 
since. I was looking over the top of 
my glasses from having my head down 
so low and I saw two hurdles. Remem- 
ber, then, keeping the head down will 
remedy the lack of body lean and too 
high a front leg. 

Perseverance is a big item in hur- 
dling. If you have a fault, stick with 
it until, you have corrected that fault. 
If you see a man of yours isn’t doing 
one thing, drive him, make him keep 
doing that until he is blue in the face. 
If he has one fault on the first hurdle 
and there are ten hurdles, he has ten 
faults in the race. You know where 
you are if you do ten things wrong? 
You're soon watching from the side 
lines! 

Getting down to a little more detail. 
First, there is the start. You will find 
a lot of differences about how you 
should start, but use a regular sprin- 
ter’s start. Advise the young fellow to 
get as near the line as he can. A young 
fellow may have trouble getting that 
first hurdle. It is eight steps, and go 
over on the ninth. Start with the oppo- 
site foot. For instance, if a fellow 
takes off from his left foot he should 
start with the right foot back. The 
foot that goes over first should be the 
hind foot at the start. 

The high hurdles are ten yards 
apart. Between them take three steps 
and go over on the fourth. For in- 
stance, the leading foot lands on the 
other side of the hurdle. That first 
step doesn’t count. You land, and it is 
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one, two, three, and you are up on the 
fourth. 

A lot of fellows try to alternate. If 
you have a small fellow, he has to al- 
ternate, but as I said before, don’t 
let the small fellow hurdle. If he tends 
to be a good hurdler, why wouldn’t he 
tend to be a better broad jumper? He 
could be trained to be a much better 
broad jumper than hurdler because of 
his lack of height. 

In going for the first hurdle, run 
for it. Don’t just pitty-patter up to it. 
Go right after it all the way. You 
get your whole speed in that first 
fifteen-yard dash, and if you don't 
get your speed at the first hurdle, you 


EXERCISE No. 4 
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are going to have to labor for three 
or four hurdles before you finally at- 
tain a maximum. So come out of your 
holes fast. By that I mean a sprinter 
invariably will come out very fast, 
but a hurdler has to stride a little 
more. So come out as fast as you can 
without losing too much distance. 


You have seen a lot of people hur- 
dle with a stiff leg. The whole trouble 
is if you have your knee locked, you 
have to swing the leg up and then 
you.have to swing it down. If your 
bet bent, you can just step down. 
A Kurdler will step up as up to a 
curbstone, then over and down. The 
idea is to get down as quickly as you 
can. Anything rigid swings down a lot 
harder than anything flexible, so the 
front leg should be bent when it comes 
up. When you come up, you have it 
under control and can snap it down 
when necessary. Another thing, when 
you go over, keep it straight ahead. 
Many boys, instead of coming down 


EXERCISE No. 5—Lie on the back of the 
shoulders and partly on the back of the neck, 
with the hands placed on the hips and elbows 
on the ground, with the feet extended in the 
air and the hips off the ground. This is a rather 
difficult exercise but very beneficial if not 
overdone. The hurdler can now practice on 
the front and rear leg action. This posture 
greatly assists the stomach muscles and hip 
action and in the exercises one goes through 
acts similar to some in the other exercises. 
After acquiring the different leg actions, the 
hurdler can then go through a flight of imagi- 
nary hurdles. The count is stride, stride, stride, 
hurdle, and repeat ten times. (It is great 
sport for an onlooker to watch a candidate go 
through these motions.) !t is not advisable to 
attempt to go through a flight of imaginary 
hurdles the first time you try this exercise. 
The difficult thing to do in this exercise is to 
acquire the form of the rear leg in going over 
the imaginary hurdle. First you will have to 
pose and then have someone correct your 
position. Notice in the photograph the good 
position of Chapman's rear foot with the toe 
slightly turned up. 


straight, will come down sideways. 
Falling the opposite way they will be 
forced to run in a crooked course. If 
a fellow has a tendency to pull to the 
left at first, the best way to offset that 
is to have him try to aim it out to 
the right. Remember if a fellow has a 
fault, exaggerate it in the opposite 
direction. 


When you get on top of the hurdle 
there are many things to think about. 
The main one is when you are up 
there you want to get down to the 
ground quickly. Your left arm goes 
out with your right leg, and vice versa. 
At the take-off the opposite arm (left, 
in this case) is straight ahead. When 
you get near the top, the back leg is 
coming up and through. When that leg 
(left) comes forward, the arm (left) 
has to go back with the same reaction. 
The arm comes back fast and pulls 
the rear leg over automatically. Don't 
get your arms out from the sides. 
Keep your elbows bent. Watch the left 
arm come back. If it came back 
straight you would naturally run it 
into your rear leg. So the idea is, 
when you come back, loop it around 
the rear knee. At times you will find 
fellows will be hitting the back knee 
with their left arm. Be sure they keep 
that back-going arm clear of the for- 
ward-going left leg (knee). 

When this leg (left) goes over, a 
lot of hurdlers drop the knee too quick- 
ly. Don’t let it drop. That back knee 
should come right out straight ahead 
and shouldn’t drop until it is directly 
in front of you. When a fellow drops 
that knee, he tends to straighten up. 
At first a fellow will have a tendency 
to hit that back ankle, and that is be- 
eause his knee isn’t staying up. If 
vour head goes down, your back foot 
comes up. So you are not going to hit 
that back ankle if you keep your head 
down. Keep your back toe up. Don’t 
let the toe point down, because it is 
going to catch the hurdle if it does. 


The front leg, as I said before, goes 
right straight ahead, and the minute 
that foot clears the top, down with it. 
Try to get just as close as you can. 
Probably at first I would try a fellow 
on the two-foot six hurdle, and then go 
up to the three-foot. You will find the 
young fellow will have much more 
fun out of it that way. As a matter 
of fact, when I was in high school I 
just ran low hurdles. At that time 
their low hurdle race was the same as 
a 120-yard high hurdle. Consequently, 
I learned to hurdle a low hurdle just 
as if it were a high hurdle, emphasiz- 
ing body lean, close arm action, and 
front leg cut-down. 

The rear leg should come across 


parallel to the. ground. You will find 
that a good hurdler will seldom hit 


EXERCISE No. 6—In going over the hurdle 
the hurdler should not attempt to jump the 
obstacle, but to drive right through and down. 
Many novice candidates and even some more 
experienced hurdlers invariably will rise in 
going over the bar. The idea is to dip while 
crossing the barrier and this dip must be from 
the waist up and not the head alone. There 
are many ways of improving this important 
factor in hurdling. Have the athlete stand 
alongside two standards for the high jump, 
and place a light rope several inches below 
his height, and then have the hurdler go 
through the space between the rope and the 
top of the hurdle. A better method | think, 
is to have two assistants hold a piece of cloth 
(as in the above photograph) or a wide 
bandage several inches below the actual 
height of the hurdler. In the case of a six 
foot hurdler, the cloth should be held about 
5 ft. 9 in. or even lower. By repeatedly en- 
deavoring to go through this space by bend- 
ing forward at the waist as low as possible, 
the athlete will eventually only use the mini- 
mum space. At first this does not seem possi- 
ble but it will surprise the hurdler to find 
that eventually he can go through this space 
very easily, and he will then know that he is 
not jumping but driving down, and that his 
body bend is about right. At the start of this 
exercise many hurdlers will have the tendency 
to duck only their heads, but after several 
practices the hurdler will bend his body and 
head together. 


his ankle. He will usually hit his knee 
if he hits anything, whereas the poor 
hurdler will be banging the ankle, due 
to lack of body lean. 

In any running event, body angle is 
the thing and it is the same in the 
hurdles. If you cut the front leg down, 
your foot is hitting underneath and 
a little behind you. If you don’t bend 
over, you hit with that foot in front 
and you have to pull yourself along 
until you get your body ahead again. 
So get that leg down and back. You 
will find there is a tendency to fall 
forward. That is the thing to get. 
Keep running to catch up with your- 
self, because that is the way you get 
speed without waste of effort. 

A big thing in hurdling is to keep 
your eye on the hurdle. Too many 
men have lost races by looking around 

(Continued on page 28 ) 
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COACHING LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


By GEORGE BARCLAY 


The following is a transcript of the Win- 
gate lecture delivered by Mr. George Bar- 
clay, coach of the* Newtown High School 
basketball team, New York. 


didates at Newtown brings out 

anywhere from 135 to 200 boys, 
“which makes the task of the coach for 
the first few weeks one of organization 
as much as anything else. 

To this multitude of ambitious boys 
the first thing we say concerns the 
eligibility rules for New York City 
high schools. The requirement that in- 
terests them most is the rule stating 
that each player must successfully 
carry at least three prepared and one 
unprepared subject if he is to repre- 
sent his school in interscholastic ath- 
letics. 

To 
plain 


T HE first call for basketball can- 


the chronic flunker we make it 
at the start that it would be 
much better if he would withdraw 
from his candidacy for the team at 
once rather than take up everybody's 
time in making him ready for the team 
only to have him be ineligible when 
the scheduled games begin. 

Another point that we make at the 
start concerns personal cleanliness. We 
insist that the players soap and wash 
themselves thoroughly after every 
workout as a prevention against ab- 
scesses, boils and othe? skin disorders. 
We also urge them to take care of 
blisters and scratches at once, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

At the first practice session we in- 
struct the candidatesysin the different 
types of passes—the straight over-arm 
pass either right or left, the under- 
hand pass, single or double; the 
bounce pass, and the hook pass. After 
instructing them in these passes, using 
the veterans of the previous year's 
team as demonstrators, I divide the 
squad into six groups (because there 
are six baskets around our floor), and 
put each group in charge of one of the 
more experienced players. I myself 
take a position on a platform along 
the side and watch the procedure from 
that point. 

The squad leaders are instructed to 
come at once to me if they see any boy 
handling the ball with superior ability, 
and I keep my eyes on these boys espe- 
cially, while not neglecting the less 
fortunate. 

After a week of watching the can- 


*Newtown High School is thirteenth largest in 
the United States, with an enrollment of more 
than 6,000. Largest is De Witt Clinton High School, 
also in New York City, with an enrollment of 
more than 10,000. Of the 29 largest high schools 
in the U.S. 21 are in New York City; six in 
Chicago (including J. Sterilng Morton High at 
pn“ one in San Francisco; one in Indian- 
apolis. 


didates handle the ball, we divide the 
group at each basket into two lines. 
The players in one line pass to the 
players in the other, with the usual 
combination of fundamental drills, 
such as pass, receive and shoot; pass, 
dribble and lay up a running leap shot. 

For the second and third week the 
entire squad is divided into teams ac- 
cording to height and weight. Then we 
have scrimmages between teams, be- 
cause the best place to see a player's 
ability is in scrimmage. The teams stay 


x 


x 
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intact for the next two weeks, but if I 
notice that a boy in a lower age and 
weight classification is playing above 
his class, I advance him to one of the 
bigger classes where, usually, a better 
brand of basketball is being played. 
At any rate, he is advanced to where 
the better ball is being played, so that 
he is among equals or near-equals. 

At the end of the third week, the 
squad is cut from 135 or whatever it 
is, down to approximately 55 or 60. I 
reorganize the teams and after reor- 
ganizing the teams, we play once more 
for a period of three weeks, and dur- 
ing these scrimmages play is stopped 
and corrections are made, various dis- 
cussions are encouraged regarding po- 
sitions on the floor, etc. 

At the end of the sixth week comes 
the final cut of the season. We keep 


BASKETBALL MATERIAL IS ABUNDANT 
WHERE THERE ARE 6,000 STUDENTS 


35 fellows in uniform for the remain- 
der of the year. The first squad con- 
sists of 15 and the remaining 20 are 
on the second squad. 


Naturally, some may feel that I am 
unjust in this stand, but on my second 
squad I have no one that is above a 
six-termer for the simple reason we 
are working to develop in the second 
squad prospective varsity players, al- 
though we may be depriving the sey- 
enth and eighth-termer of an oppor- 
tunity to play on the second team. 


As we know, basketball’s main object 
is to score baskets. There have been 
various types of offenses that have 
been generally accepted. The first 
type, and probably the one used by 
the majority of schools is the straight 
five-man offense, every man weaving 
in and out, trying to get in scoring po- 
sition and receiving a pass from a 
teammate to lay the ball up and score 
the basket. 


Another type is the four-and-one 
offense, four men weaving and inter- 
weaving, cutting, cutting, at all times 
waiting for the opening for the pass, 


‘and one man in a defense position 


ready to cover any player of the op- 
position who happens to break loose 
on the recovery of the ball by his 


teammate. 


Then we have the offense of the 
three and two—three man offense, two 
man defense. This is usually used by 
teams playing a defensive game and 
endeavoring to hold the opposition 
score down. 


We use at Newtown an offense that 
we call the three, one and one. It calls 
for one man in the safety defense posi- 
tion in the vicinity of the free-throw 
circle (see Diagram 1) ; one man about 
center; and three men circulating into 
the corners, waiting for passes and an 
opening to shoot. 


I want to mention here a few set 
formations of offensive play. The first 
is the simplest of plays. The center 
tips the ball either to his right or left. 
The forward accepts it, makes a pass 
to his opposite forward underneath the 
basket. It is a play that is very easily 
broken up if you have instructed your 
guards to merely shift into the center 
of the play and intercept the forward 
cross play. 


The second play in set formation is 
a forward to center. Tap the ball to 
the forward; center goes around his 
men, cuts to the foul line, receives 4 
return pass from the forward that he 
tapped the ball to and either lays it 
up or gives it to the other forward 
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WINGATE DEMONSTRATION BY NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL TEAM. DR. NAISMITH, INVENTOR OF BASKETBALL, INDICATED BY ARROW. 


who is to cut into the opposite zone. 
Then you have the play of the for- 
ward to center to guard. This play is 
effective for the reason that as the op- 
posing guard comes in to cover your 
center, after he comes down in the 
lane, after tapping the ball to the for- 
ward, he leaves an opening for your 
guard to go around. Your guard swings 
right around, receives a pass from the 
center, usually an underhand hook or 
bounce pass and lays the ball up. 


Then the other play in offensive 
basketball that has been very success- 
ful is a straight guard around, where 
the ball is tapped to the forward and 
the forward lays the ball over his head 
to a guard who has circled back of 
him. 

Now as to defensive basketball. 
Some coaches say that your defense is 
merely as strong as your offense. But 
I like to build up a very strong de- 
fense. If you have a defensive team 
and a forward and a center who can 
score a few points for you, you are 
very apt to win a lot of ball games. 
In picking my guards, in the group of 
over 100 fellows, I usually have some 
pretty big boys. 

We familiarize our boys with four 
types of defense. The zone defense, 
three and two, is the one we favor— 
two men in the backcourt and three 
men across the front. 


The second defense is a straight 
man to man, or in the terms of the 
basketball player, dogging the man, 
chasing the man all around. The rules 
of basketball state you are not sup- 
posed to play the man, but I defy any 
of you to go into any high school or 
college game and see the players 
watching the ball consistently; as you 
see a forward cut, you will see the 
guard watch the forward. He is not 
watching where the ball is coming 
from; he is watching what position 
that forward is going to get into. 


Then another defense is the four 
and one defense, otherwise known as 


a volleyball defense. You have four 
men in a zone, two men in the rear, 
two men in front and one man roam- 
ing around in the front court, hoping 
to intercept the starting formations 
of an offense by the opponents. At 
times it works very nicely, at other 
times the fellow has faded out of 
position and lo and behold there is a 
perfect break for the basket and unless 
you have good defense, they cut down 
in the center of the court and as they 
bring your two guards in to cover the 
center play, a quick pass is given to 
the corner and then a hook pass is 
crossed back under the basket and 
there go two points. 


I mentioned before the three, one 
and one offense. The reason we use 
this three, one and one offense is be- 


cause it is also a good set-up for de-" 


fense. 


HINTS TO FORWARDs: First, never 
shoot when. off balance. Second, re- 
member that basketball is a team 
game, therefore, do not get arm weary 
throwing them up, Third, when you 
break into a fast offense and two for- 
wards are cutting for the basket, don’t 
be afraid to use the one-two. The one- 
two, as you probably know, is to re- 
ceive and give back to the man who 
gave you the pass. Don’t be afraid to 
return the pass. Fourth, watch closely 
your opportunities for pivot plays. 
Fifth, keep on your toes and cut, cut, 
cut. 

HINTS To GUARDS: The first hint, and 
the thing I try to impress on my 
guards from the very beginning is 
that they are fundamentally defensive 
players and, therefore, the point they 
prevent is just as important as the one 
that the forwards or center score. The 
guard in basketball may be likened to 
the line man in football. There is not 
a great deal of publicity for the line 
man, but there is a great deal of work 
done by him. 

The second point, be careful not to 
follow feints. If you follow it gives the 


opening for the pivot and a beautiful 
lay up. So instruct your guards not to 
follow shifts. 


Also instruct them, as the third 
point, to keep their feet well apart 
and have a well balanced stance, so 
they may start in either direction and 
be ready to intercept a play on either 
side of their particular position. 


Another important thing is for a 
guard never to leave his feet while 
guarding an opponent. The only place 
he leaves his feet is under the banking 
board when he is pulling the ball off. 


COMMENT ON THE NEW RULES: The 
coach who has always used a fast- 
breaking offense will find the new 
rules of little annoyance, and no 
change of great importance will be 
necessary in his style of play, insofar 
as it is affected by the 10-second cen- 
ter-line rule. However, those coaches 
who have taught the set-play forma- 
tions, and who will continue to play 
their games on floors of ordinary size, 
will have to put three players into the 
frontcourt and arrange for set plays 
from there. 


The new interpretation of the face- 
guarding rule, as it is written in the 
rules of the Joint Committee, is a wel- 
come one. The interpretation states 
that it is not a foul to face the man. 
The foul does not occur until the 
“facing” player shifts to follow his 
man. Nothing can be gained by mere- 
ly facing a player. The gain on the 
part of the “facing’’ of defensive 
player comes when he shifts to meet 
the new movement of the offensive 
player. It is this shifting or following 
which this season is a foul. 


The new three-second “pivot play” 
rule will increase the number of plays 
in the corners of the court. There are 
many excellent plays that will be 
stressed with the corners as the place 
of starting. This will cause a spread- 
ing of the defenses, and wider open- 
ings down through the middle of the 
court to the basket. 
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SUITABLE FOR GIRLS 


Dr. Burdick, who delivered this lecture 
before the Wingate Foundation, is director 
of the Playground Athletic League, Balti- 
more; organizer of the state athletic pro- 
gram for girls in Maryland; and a member 
of the Editorial Advisory Board of Scho- 
lastic Coach. 


Rhode Island, I had a part in 

organizing a girls’ athletic pro- 
gram, I have been interested in the 
building up of some sort of program 
of girls’ athletics that would be suit- 
able for girls, in accordance with 
their likes and dislikes, and their par- 
ticular needs. 

ere “still is considerable 
confusion and difference of 
opinion as to what consti- 
tutes the suitable in the 
way of sports, games 
and athletics for girls. 
What I have to say 
here reflects an 
opinion based on 
experience and 
service in the field 
over a period of 
years. 

As a result of 
our policy in Mary- 
land during the 
last fifteen years, 
I believe we now 
can trust the girls to 
play their games with- 
out harm to themselves. 
We have a highly organized 
program of athletics to the degree 
that this year we had a state cham- 
pionship in field ball; 115 high 
schools out of 153 had representa- 
tive teams of field ball, playing a 
championship in their own county. 
Then the neighboring counties played 
a game against one another, and 
finally, we had a game _ between 
the two shores of Maryland, sepa- 
rated by the Chesapeake, the final 
game of the series. The winner 
on the eastern shore was Chester- 
town. 

They started their championship 
by bringing together the groups in a 
conference. They had a tea party so- 
cially before the contest started. The 
Catonsville team that came from Balti- 
more County on the western shore, 
had been playing, having thirty-seven 
teams of field ball within their own 
school during the fall and out of that 
they developed a representative team 
that won the county, inter-county and 
final western shore championships. 

That last day, the Catonsville girls 
were collected from all over that par- 
ticular end of the county and caught 
a boat that took them to the eastern 


1895, when at Newport, 


shore of Maryland, leaving home, 
some of them, at half-past five so that 
they might have the full day for this 
particular game. 

The Chestertown people had a run 
of forty miles in automobiles, and they 
met in a hotel common to both teams, 
under the leadership of the Play- 
ground Athletic League which eon- 
ducts the state championships as the 
agency selected by the State Board of 
Education. 


“THE EXPERTS’ DR. 

BURDICK SPEAKS OF, 

FROM THE BOOK 

“ATHLETICS FOR wO- 

MEN,”’ BY F. A. M. 

(Frederick 
Warne & Co.) 

They introduced the teachers of 
the two teams and then they had 
dinner together. The various 
competitors — goal-keepers, 
various halfbacks and oth- 
ers—ate together and 
conversed together dur- 
ing the dinnertime. 
After dinner, they 
went upstairs and 
danced. Then, in the 
afternoon, they 
played their game, 
shaking hands before 
and after the game, 
having a good time 
with bitter- 
ness, just team 
rivalry and a fine 
game. 

After the game, 
they were enter- 
tained at tea by 
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By WILLIAM BURDICK, M.D, 


the education of girlhood. That is the 
plan and purpose and hope, that the 
kind of athletics will be carried out 
which will be useful and helpful to the 
girls. 

We believe that Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, when she urges that little girls 
should be forbidden to play with dolls 
lest they become thereby feminine, is 
wrong and we also believe that the 
only sound inference is that education 
should be directed toward bringing 
out the best and most characteristic 
features of each sex, rather than re- 
duce them both to a common level of 
primitive, unspecialized animality, 
HOW BASKETBALL WAS STARTED 
Basketball was taboo in the 


letics because there 
were no traditions of 
games throughout the 
city or state. We 
started our young 
people with 
dodge ball, with 

a progressive 
program of sim- 
ple things and 
attempted to 
build traditions 
and on that basis 
we had a state 
cham pion- 
ship such as I 
described. The 
state champion- 
ship grew out of 
the wishes of the 
people and was not 
suggested by the edu- 
cational authorities first. 
We had a great many re- 
quests for more inter-school 
competitions, after they had 
learned and established certain 
traditions of behavior for the pur- 


poses of recreation and education from 
the viewpoint of taxation to pay for it. We 

have to be, I think, on the basis that we are 
doing things in order that people shall behave 
properly toward one another, get along better 
together and socially improve. On that basis, 
we established our particular program. 


It was built up slowly. In the first year of 
our athletics, throughout the State of Mary- 
land, for instance, the only thing we had 
was a badge test. We knew every indi- 
vidual was interested in his own particular 
advancement and we suggested a simple 
badge test for girls similar to the one 
started 

P. S. A. L. We started the simple 


in New York in 1904 in the 


the local high school girls in the high badge test which fifty per cent of the 


school. 
That probably illustrates what I 
mean by girls’ athletics as a part of 


eleven-year-olds should pass. 


The next year, we tried dodge ball 
(Continued on page 14) 


beginning in girls’ ath- . 
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Tear off this coupon and send it in 
at once if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the Hood TRACKSHU 
or other Hood Athletic Shoes. 


FAST 


an 


ECONOMICAL 


The Hood 


You need an economical running shoe for 
your track squad this season. But you do 
not want to sacrifice speed or efficiency. 
The Hood Trackshu meets this demand in 
every way. It is made on a narrow shank 
running shoe last for perfect fit, reénforced 
against stretching. It has the famous posi- 
tive gripping Smokrepe sole. It is extremely 
light in weight and extra serviceable. It has 
given complete satisfaction under all con- 


Hood Rubber Co., Ine. 
Watertown, Mass. 


( ) Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood Athletic Shoes and 
we will send you the name of the nearest place where they may be obtained. 


SC-l 


Gentlemen:—Please send me detailed information on the 


Hood TRACKSHU and other Hood Shoes for....... 
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ditions for several seasons. Outfit your 
squad with Hood Trackshus now. 

There are other Hood Athletic Shoes for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor sport— 
popular with coaches and players from 
beginners to champions. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you these better Hood Shoes. He will help 
you to choose the correct shoes for any 
sport—or mail the coupon above. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., VATERTOWN, MASS. 
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and we allowed all the different girls 
to try it in the different schools of the 
state. After we had played dodge ball 
a couple of years, we separated the 
high school and grade school girls in 
a competition and had other games of 
more complexity as time went on. 

In the beginning, the girls through- 
out our state couldn't throw a dodge 
ball twenty-five feet. We had to 
change the size of the dodge ball circle 
from year to year because of the in- 
creased skill of the children. 

Then, after we had gradually made 
these traditions, we first had a game 
where there was no personal contact. 
Girls don’t want a warlike game of 
combat and we have tried to follow the 
likes and dislikes of the girls rather 
than to suggest something that looked 
all right from our viewpoint. My great 
difficulty, as a man administering girls’ 
athletics, had been to find the initiative 
on the part of the girls for the kind of 
new games that are necessary if we 
are to have a progressive program. I 
had the opportunity of appointing the 
first women’s committee on basketball 
of the American Physical Education 
Association in 1917, with Miss Bur- 
chenal as the chairman. I begged that 
group and the committee to suggest 
games we could try out. We couldn't 
get these suggestions, so we had to do 
the best we could with what we could 
think up ourselves. 

The difficulty was, when we started 
out in this situation, to try to get the 
girls themselves to suggest games and 
play a wider variety of games. The 
girls had been out of the picture up 
to then and we had to suggest new 
games in order that we could try them 
out for a short period. We were up 
against objections. Most all other peo- 
ple throughout the country believed 
we ought not to have girls’ competition 
although we have open spaces that you 
don’t have in the city. We also found 
objection in the fact that many states 
had already ruled that there should be 
no girls’ competitions because of the 
difficulties they had had. Most of the 
difficulties, I think you will find, of 
inter-school competitions have been 
from the method, not from the games; 
from the people who have been han- 


% 


dling it as officials and leaders and not 


from anything inherently wrong with 


the sport itself. 

Maryland has kept within the rules 
of girls’ athletics as suggested at the 
Springfield Conference of the A.P.E.A. 
with the exception that 
it has allowed travel. 
Travel in itself has not 
been harmful, providing 
it has been directed as a 
social procedure. 

We have the state 
championships of our 
girls in volleyball every 
spring. We bring all the 
girls -who have won 
county championships to 
the State Normal School 
as the guests of the 
State of Maryland. We 
are the hosts. They are our guests. 
They come there the night before and 
we entertain them as friends. We build 
it up as a social procedure, not as an 
athletic spectacle. The next morning 
they have their games and competition. 
We regulate the length of time that 
the games should be played. Last year, 
in our girls’ carnival, we had 1890 
girls playing dodge ball at one time 
on one armory floor. There were two 
tournaments of ninety and ninety-four 
teams. No girl played over thirty-eight 
minutes in the whole morning. 
In other words, you may regu- 
late by method or plan the 
amount of competition, provid- 
ing you set it up on a proper, 
well-thought-out basis. 

Volleyball we regulate the 
same way as we regulate 
our dodge ball—three-minute 
quarter in and three minutes 
out. That gives you a twelve- 
minute game. On the second 
round, only two minutes, and 
thereafter one and one-half 
minutes. With a 128 team 
tournament, you can run it off with 
the child playing thirty-eight minutes 
in a tournament. 

The setup of the activity program 
for girls should be adjusted in aceord- 
ance with the girls’ own physical dif- 
ferences. Why there is a continued in- 
sistence that we shall have boys’ events 


BOY 


GIRL 
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for girls, I never have understood, 

The average boy is built somewhat 
like that (see drawing). The girl is 
shorter, has rather narrow shoulders 
and broad hips. Considering the dis- 
tribution of weight and everything else 
it is impossible for a gir] 
to do what a boy can 
do. There are only five 
percent of girls who 
are built like boys. If 
you read Webster’s book 
Athletics for Women and 
look over the experts, 
you will notice that they 
are all built like boys, 
We have been handling 
physical education and 
athletics on the basis of 
a boylike girl and that is 
the reason we have failed 
to meet the needs of the ninety-five 
percent. The right program, such as 
we believe ours is, calls for general 
participation. 

In a program we attempted in the 
State of Maryland on the badge test 
proposition, of the 42,463 girls from 
the fourth grade up in all the schools 
outside of Baltimore we had 17,332 
complete the test; 23,828, or 56 1/10 
percent of the girls themselves partici- 
pated in the badge test because it was 
regulated in accordance with their 

build. 


In a carnival for girls, where 
we selected events in accord- 
ance with the likes and dis- 
likes of girls, in the country 
town of Salisbury, on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, 
where there are only about 
1300 girls from the fourth 
grade up, in the whole county 
system, covering an area of 
forty miles square perhaps, 
1083 of those girls entered 
for the carnival. We con- 
ducted this in an armory, 70 x 
100, and had 787 actually participate 
because it was a program based upon 
the structural development of girls 
and upon their fundamentally differ- 
ent ways of doing things. 

Havelock Ellis in Man and Woman 

says very distinctly, men do things that 
way (pushing (Concluded on page 32) 


GIRLS’ WINTER INDOOR CARNIVAL IN BALTIMORE—FOUR SIMULTANEOUS VOLLEYBALL GAMES 
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PLAYING IN THE WATER 


Mr. Eastwood, of New York University, 
lectured before the Wingate Memorial 
Foundation on water games. His lecture is 
printed here in part. 


must be active to live. Those in- 
dividuals who are not active, we 
say in the vernacular, “pass out of the 
picture.” They assume the horizontal. 
This is;due to:the biological drive or 
pull to activity. | 
Play is a psychological need. Play 
is interesting and it gives the oppor- 
tunity of learning a new skill in an in- 
teresting way. Therefore play has a 
psychological drive. 


Play is sociological. We play also 
for social approval. We might say 
that this is the sociological drive. You 
say, “I am doing this because I get a 
‘kick’ out of it.” You do things be- 
cause you get a kick out of them, and 
you obtain that kick from someone's 
else reaction to you—social approval, 
if you wish. 

Game situations give an individual 
an opportunity to obtain social ap- 
proval. You see individuals commend 
each other in games when someone 
makes a good play. What does this 
social approval depend on? It depends 
on success. So remember, in all your 
games, to give every individual some 
chances of success. 


LEARNING TO PLAY 

You will find that you have laws of 
learning to consider when teaching a 
new game. First you must have the 
individual want to play the game. 
Then that individual will want to con- 
tinue to play so as to become more 
proficient, because he 
anticipates the feel- 
ing of pleasure which 
accompanies success. 

What has this to do 
with the problem of 
swimming fears, that 
we all know so much 
about, and so little 
how to correct? In 
the game situation, 
we have the oppor- 
tunity of overthrowing to a certain ex- 
tent the fear of loss of support which 
is often experienced in the water. 


*We have considered that games are 
enjoyable and that we learn many 
skills by playing. Games, or some of 
them, may be used in reconditioning 


P= is a biological necessity. We 


*“The more young people we can teach to 
swim, the more individuals we will add to so- 
ciety who have learned something for other than 


economic reasons. Education for enjoyment and * 


education for other fine living are not in need 
of defence. One has only to observe the mis- 
taken zeal of those who think of life in terms 
of financial rewards, trusting somehow that later 

when success comes, hap eo be 


on, 
bought.”"JESSE FEIRING W 
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swimmers and removing swimming 
fear. I want to stress the need for a 
proper attitude on the part of the in- 
structor. The attitude of the teacher 
may ruin the whole game. He may stand 
on the sidelines and let the game pro- 
ceed and never enter into the spirit of it. 


In games, you should notice one 
item that may ruin the interest in play 
when swimming—the coldness of the 
water. I will try to give you an exam- 
ple later on as to how 
you can use warming-up 
exercises in a play spirit 
to get warm. Some who 
are instructors in swim- 
ming pools know it is 
true that pupils get cold 
and can’t listen to in- 
structions. The value of 
play is then ruined. 

How should we select 
games that are the most 
joyous to the group? In 
answer I am going to 
mention several rules 
that should be remembered. 

1. The rules of the game should be 
few and simple. Involved rules will 
ruin a game. The ideal games are 
where you throw the ball in and have 
as few rules as possible. 

2. That there should be activity for 
most of the individuals most of the 
time. Let us not in our games develop 


“spectatoritis.” 


3. Remember that we should not 
require a large amount of equipment. 
The pool is the natural facility that 
you have. Have as few other things in 
addition as possible. 

Then of course, all 
know the following: 

4. Adapt the games 
to the age of the child 
and to the sex. 

5. Adjust your 
selection to the im- 
mediate interest of 
the individual. I may 
change the name of 
the game just because 
of an event that has 
stood out in the newspaper, and swing 
my interest into that line because of 
some headline that has appeared in 
the paper. Be sure that the headline 
is educative, though, and proper. Some 
of the newspaper headlines are not 
very educative. 


6. In high schools there is usually 
a corrective program. Remember, you 
have a wonderful opportunity in water 
therapy to use the swimming pool for 
specific groups—that is, corrective 
groups. 
...7..Don’t set up a game that is going 
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By FLOYD EASTWOOD. 


to give the possibility for a poor 
swimmer to lose confidence and there- 
by develop an initial fear of the water. 

8. Finally, select games which in 
the main have the opportunity of be- 
ing recorded and able to show indi- 
vidual progress; call them achieve- 
ment charts if you wish; call them 
what you will, but something that 
gives a picture of individual improve- 
ment. 

I want you to appre- 
ciate that I am not of- 
fering water games as a 
panacea for teaching 
swimming. Yet I do say 
that too much of our in- 
struction is so formal- 
ized that it has no ap- 
peal. Every period 


should include at least 
games and this part of 


be eliminated. Some- 
times you and I learn to 
swim by playing games, many of us 
learned in the swimming hole, while 
some of us have tried to be taught in 
swimming pools under formalized in- 
struction for years and never been able 
to learn. 


The best instruction, I believe, is 
the squad system where you develop a 
system of helpers. The squad size 
should be anywhere from four to 
twelve, but I would suggest keeping 
it around eight. 


When we have our classes and squads 
arranged how are we going to teach 
the game? I first want you to con- 
sider that natural activities are the 
hardest to teach. The reason generally 
is that we haven't thought through the 
difficulties that lie ahead. May I sug- 
gest these steps that perhaps will over- 
come some of them. First, name your 
games, and have that name short and 
catchy. Use a little ingenuity. Second, 
give a short explanation of the game. 
Make it short but explain the rules 
clearly. Third, give a short explana- 
tion of the formation the players are 
to take in the pool. Fourth, have them 
ask questions. Fifth, answer the ques- 
tions, if there are any, on the forma- 
tion, or the rules of the game before 
they go into the water. Sixth, tell them 
to take the described formations that 
you have given them. Seventh, ask if 
there are any more questions. With 
regard to questions, may I also sug- 
gest to you that you say, “Hands 
please,” because everyone is at first 
unsociable in the game situation and 
in this way you make them conscious 


five to eight minutes of. 


the period should never 
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WATER AND GRASP ANKLES; 


FORWARO 


WAIST, PUSH OFF FROM SIDE 


TOGETHER, FEET TOGETHER, 
BODY IN FULL 


TER, ANO 


TREADING WATER. 
Usine LEGS ONLY. IN SLOW 
RHYTHMIC SCISSORS MOVEMENTS; 
ANO HANOS ABOVE 
WETTER. COMPETE AGAINST TIME. 


TO SUDDEN 
ANO HICKHING A 
VIGOROUS FROG 


WATER 


SLIGHTLY 
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EFFECT IN DARK WATER OR WHEN 
PERFORMED AT A DISTANCE FROM 
SPEC THIOAS 


4 
LYING ON THE S 
TER HICK WITH TOES 
NOS SCULL WITH 
MOVEMENTS iN FRONT OF HEAQ. 


TOMACH. USE 
MOOMED, 


NS 


2g 


il! 


ANOTHER BREATH, REPEAT 
AS MANY TIMES AS POS3SIGLE. 


R & FOR BREATH, 
REPEAT AS MANY TIMG3S AS 
POSS: 


- 


INSTEAD OF FORWARD 
INWARO VERY ARO 
RM 


T CARRY 


CORRECT OR REVERSE SCISSORS 
HICK WITH SIDE ARM PULL 


PARALLEL £. HOLO 
ONE ARM OUT OF WATER OR 
CARRY WEIGHT ON HIP, 


oO 
SWIMMERS WHO WISH TO /MPROVE 
TS. 


THER AMO STILL WHILE 
IN ALTERNATE QVERHANO 
POLO BALL 


ANO STRENO 
EP FEET TOOK 
ARMS 


STROWE. 
SETWEEN LEGS 
SETTER 


USING 
REVERSE QUICKLY 8Y DRAWING 

T ANDO THROWING 
BACK USING 
HEST CARRY STAROME, 


AN 
ANY GOOD STROKE, 


ij 
| 
VERTICAL £9¢9 ROLLING. 
} STA VER POSITION, ITION 
ARPTS SIDE HORIZONTAL; TAKE OLEP ON BACK, ARMG LEGS 
| OF Guice | anearn move nti. | STRETCHED IN STRAIGHT 
US 4 TIGHT FOR DISTANCE. KEEP HANOS ABOVE WATER. LINE, ROLL OVER OVER 
BALL. (3 OEMonsTR«TES WEN NECESSARY EXHALE PART OF RAPIOLY. 
| BOOY PERSE QREATN QUICKLY, WIE DIATELY (MMALE. 
FLOATS. /F PERSON SINKS O MOTIONLESS POSITION AGAMST 
THERa (3 NO BUOYANCY. POSITION. Time. 
‘oj 9 10 
| PEEP WATER TEST. MARCHING ON THE WATER. 
UP ONE HANO, SINK UNTIL LYING ON THE BACK 4 WITH HANDS 
FINGERS DISAPPEAR BEL OY WITH HANOS AT SIDES, PROGRESS | PLACED AS GRASPING HANOLE- 
SURFACE; COME UP, MOVE OVERA | FORIVARO BY A PEDALING ACTION BARS ; PROGRESS BY A PEGALING 
FEW FEET, REPEAT BUT BRING BODY | OF THE PULLS THE ACTION OF THE LEGS WHICH CARR 
THE VOTS THE ABOUT THE 
| 
iii 
a7 FOLo BY SCULLING WITH HANOS OVER SOULL ON BACK, WHALE; LIFT ONE 
ARMS APART, SCULL FORWARD | HEAD ANO SPREAD APART, PERFORM VERTION, BY TUCKING KNEES ANO BRING- | FOREMOST, + 
WITH ONE AND BACKWARD A SERIES OF BACKWARO SOPEASMATS TURNED KEEP MOVING ING CHIN TO CHEST AS HANDS FINDER 
WITH THE OTHER CAUSING BOOY EAT FORWARD AND IN BACKYARD SCOOPING feer 
70 GPIN AROUND. NHALE THROUGH MIOUTH | PROGRESS SEVERAL VAROS MOTIONS . DO SEVERAL iN WITH 
ft DIRECTION OCCASIONALLY. WHEN FACE COMES KEEP FACE UP; THEN SCULL PALMS SUCCESSION. 
hal WATER FROM NOSE BY RISE SLOWLY, LEG FIRST AS PERISCOPE 
EXHALATION BELOW SURFACE. ON SUBMARINE . 
Syger Man Bac Sragne.| Cx OYE. 
FROM 4 STROE, DOA lace Oive DOA A 
SIDES. AT WAIST SO THAT LIFT HPS BY OOWNWARO STROKE | HANOS AT SIDES; JACK | BOTTOM; Pus: 
TOES HEAD ARE ABOVE WATER, ALONGSIDE ANIFE OR TUCK QUICKLY. AND 
GIVES IMPRESSION OF A ANO JACKKNIFE QUICKLY STRAIGHTEN ROLLING Lib 
LECS OVERMEAD TO MANO-STANO CONTIIE AC 
POSITION, To BoTTow ANO REPEAT 
WITHOUT SWIMMING. 
J 
i 
| SPRINGS. Bosgina, ADVANCED BOBBING. 
POSITION S/IALLOW WATER POOL. WITH BOTH HANDS, INHALE THRU | POSITION, INHALE MANO 
iti ALLOW TOGO OVER | MOUTH; BENDING AT AND KNEES MOUTH, SINK BELOW AM UR MO THE 
BACKWARDS AND STANO UR DUCK BELOW SURFACE OF WATER, gues FORCEFULLY THRU NOSE. ARMS REACH 
| SEVERAL TIMES. | FORCEFULLY THRU NOSE. ARMS AND 
| 
WiLL GIVE A 
BALANCE. 
AT +UP3 AND SW. Swine (4 Sw 
ARH ACTION BUT GO BACKWARD SIOEWA USE: 
WNSTEAD OF FORWARD BY DRAWING BY PUL FEET 
ARMS THRU WATER WITH MINIM WITH ME, 
AMOUNT OF EFFORT AS A VIGOROUS WITH co 
fLUTTER HICK DRIVES BOOY PEP Tip. 
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FLUTTER KICK Wi 


ELEMENTARY . 
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FOREMOST, FEET MOTIONLESS 
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TORP, IMMING. 
FEET FOREMOST TOGETHER 
TO0LS POINTED 


SCULLING MOVEMENTS 
THE HANOS 


| 
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STROKE, SWIMMING DIRECTLY OVER 
FEET VSING AN 
BREAST STROME. 


SWIMMERS USE 
AND MOVE FREE ARM iN BREAST 
STROKE ACTION 


CLASSIFICATION 
ADDITIONAL STUNTS 


ON BACK, ANO EXTENOELD. 
ON BACK, iN FROG RECOVERY. 


BOOY ROTATES SIMILAR TOLOG ROLLING 


LIKE PLUTTER 


'Bicrc MICK. 

TREAOING VIGOROUSLY. 


ULLING MOTIONS. 
FOR PRACTICING 
FROG, OR SCISSORS. 


ING WITH 
TTZR 
MICK, FLY 


(3-20. 
SW AR TO SIT SPiN (14), 
FEET ANO LEGS OUT OF WATER, On 
SIMILAR TO SIT 14, LEGS 
Cord, RECOVERY, AEVOLVE BACK. 
ad 
TOGETHER. 
BACK ARCHES AND HEAO UP 
CHWARO 
THROW HEAD 0. 
| DESCENO IN WATER 8 
OW POSITION BY SCULLING 
ONE HAND OVER HEAD. BALLET DANCER. 
AND 
NUMBERS . 


DO PULL TWAST AS GOES DOWNWARD. 
F SLOWLY PERFORMING SEVERAL TWISTS, 
Ascnwane Dis. Fi oar 


SWIMMING MOVEMENTS. 
Jog © . As 


| 
QWRECTION 
NUMBERS 


. Two OR MORE PERSONS 
IN mais? OLER EXECUTE 
MANOSTANOS LETTING FEET COME TOGETHER. 
Fi CONTESTANTS ON OPPOSITE SHOES 


InvaTER 2 ORS FT DEEP SHULER PERSO 
BACK OF LARGER ONE WITH LEGS AROUND 
STEAM TRIES TO UPSET ANOTHER Oa. 


LIGHTER PERSON STAMOS GH 
FOR DIS OR COPEPETITION. 


FIRST OVER STANOS ON LOGE OF 
TELY BEHINO STOOPS AMO GRASPS 


Water Stunts Chart 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 
New Haven High School 


Copies of this chart on card- 
board may be purchased for, 
25 cents each from Scholastic 
Coach Bookshop, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. For 
an enlarged copy, 3228 

inches, send one dollar, The 
enlarged charts are on extra 
heavy paper, not on card- 
board 


. 
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N Mo. SLEEPING BEAUTY. FLUTTER — 
EXHAL LUNGS START AS iN OLIOING[), USE TICAL OS 
LET FRET Swine SLOWLY | MINIMUM OF AIR, THIS 
OOvmnafd: SWIND ARMS FORWARO CREASE Y BUOYANCY. FLUTTER BOARO, 
waren. ALLOW FEET TO To Fort SHALLOW RECOMMENDED 
ANDO | OR OZEP WAT ANO Li FOR USE 
FLOATING ON BACK. KICK FOR BOTH BEGINNING 
Posen ON STOMACH, ANO AND AQVANCEO SWIMMERS. 
REvarse. 
Heap CARRY 2TROKE. VERTICAL SCULING 
THE BAC BODY / 
HANOS ABOVE THE POSITION, ARIS SIOE HORIZONTAL 
if PERFORMING A HANDS AT HIPS. BY MOVING OR HANOS AT HIPS, 
MEAD CARRY; SHOULOERS THE HANOS IN A FIGURE 8 CURVE MOTIONLESS, SCAL WITH 
TIPPED; USE A | OUTWARO WITH THE OUTER E0GES | +IANOS IN A FIGURE 
SC/SSORE HICK. TURNED UP ANO INWARD WITH MOVEMENT. 
THE iNNER EOGES TURNED VF | 
FEET FOREMOST. FLUTTER | 
N SwWitiMiNG ON OR | 
FOREMOST, HANOS PULLING AT STOMACH, PROGRESS IS MADE | 
FINDERS POINTED OOWN. FORWARO BY USING THE INVERT AT 
FEET TOGETHER ANO ABOVE THE WATER; ARMS QVER- | FLUTTER KICK AIDEO WITH BACK, SOVERAL 
FROM FEET FIRST PLUNGE OR SCULLING é FACE ANO 2. 
FEET FOREMOST. KEEP WATER FROM 
>. 
a co 28 Hanes | 
/ WATER, PROGRESS BY 
— — — ALTERNATELY PUSHING WITH ON BOTTOM 
00 TO THE Do Div. MANO-STAMO in 
BOTTOM; PUSH! OFF UPWARD POSITION ON BOTTOM, | WATER. ATTAIN HANO-STANO 
ANO PRVURD TO SURFACE ANO | ANO BY SCULLING WITH HANOS | POSITION ANDO PROGRESS 
ROLLING LIKE A PORPOISE CAUSE FEET TO PROJECT FROM | FORVMAO BY WALKING ON 
CONTIWE AGAIN TO BOTTOM POSITION WITH THE HANOS. 
ANO REPEAT SEVERAL TIMES. | FEET OUT ANO HEAO GOWN 
AS LONG AS POSSIBLE. 
OF Fa. BOARD, OR LARGE RUGOER 
MARO AS POSIBLE, FORCE OPPONENT BACK TO MARK. 
MLE THIRD GRASPS ANKLES OF arc. 
CRAWL TROKE Swit ON ONE WITH One REVOLVING As (44, 
MANOS SNAKE DOWN, ARM EXTENDED FORWARO ANDO | NALF TURN WITH EACH ARM SWIMMERS LINKED, SHIT IN UNIBON. 
UP MO THEN DOWN AGAIN AS TNE OTHER BACKVEMAO, FLAP STROME, USING FALUTTER 
ARMS REACH FORWARD FOR MANOS RAPIOLY VP ANO DOWN ON STROMa MAGE 
STROKE. SURFACE OF WATER 43 PROGRESS WHILE BOOY 1/3 STOMACH AND 
(S MADE FORWARD BY USING A ALTERNATE GODY 
FLUTTER KICK. (3 ON BACK, 
BR USES ARMS ONLY AND NEAREST EACH OTHER, BOTH | 
FEET ABOUT WAIST OF | 
IMMER WHO MUST | 
MINE COMPLETE STROKE | 
TIME WITH THE 
SWIMMER. 


LISTEN! 


If you are a coach or trainer 
whose athletic budget has 
been reduced, or who finds 
rubdowns an expensive ne- 
cessity, we suggest 


HUXLEY'S RUBDOWN 


Containing no alcohol, this 
rubdown is not wasted 
through evaporation, and 
you'll find the amount used 
per player is much less than 
when ordinary rubs are em- 
ployed. 


Warming, relaxing, analgesic 


and pleasant and easy to 
use, Huxley's Rubdown heads 
the list of serious athlete 
conditioners. 


PRICES 


5 gallons, per gal. . -. 4.50 


Shipped prepaid east of the Mississippi. 
Vy shipping charges allowed west of the 
Mississippi. 


THE HUXLEY LABORATORIES, Inc. 
175 Varick Street, New York City 


THANKS! 


of the group. 
GAMES FOR BEGINNERS , 

May I suggest the following games 
for the beginners and give reasons for 
their values. The first is the Turtle, 
float. Most teachers are familiar with 
this activity. The knees are brought 
to the chest, the chin on the chest, and 
the breath is held for a certain length 
of time. This is valuable in giving the 
individual a sensation of being able 
to float in the water. The second is the 
Face-submerged float which can be 
used either for time or distance. Then 
we have the Steamboat which is the 
method of pushing off in a Face-sub- 
merged float position. The hands are 
in line with the ears, and the legs are 
kicked up and down with the flutter 
kick. We use the Log Rolling to give 
them a sensation of changing position 
in the water. I am sure that most in- 
dividuals are conscious of the fact that 
the beginner in the water cannot 
usually remain calm when he changes 
from one side to the other. A sugges- 
tion for this is the specific idea of roll- 


“ing over and over, hands over the 


head, for two or three times. Compe- 
tition in this comes between squads— 
each one who does it twice scores a 
point for his team or squad. Of course, 
advanced swimmers can do a varia- 
tion of log rolling using the arms, 
turning continually and progressing 
forward first with the crawl and then 
with the backstroke. 


Then there are the group activities 
such as Circle Bobbing; holding hands 
in a circle and ducking underneath 
the water. Poison as it is played in 
the gymnasium can be played in the 
swimming pool. The Centipede Race 
with individuals lining up, one in front 
of the other, with the hands around 
the waist of the man in front, and 
using the lock-step across the pool. 
This gives a feeling of balance in the 
water. Most teachers are familiar with 
Cat Fight but some call it Horse and 
Rider. One person sits on another’s 
shoulders, the top man trying to force 
the other rider off. The Bobbing Relay 
is another game. Scramble is a game. 
similar to water polo, but it is played 
in the shallow end of the pool. Then 


Pivot Variations 

(Continued from page 6) 
cover No. 1 he is screened off by No. 
1’s teammate, No. 2. Regardless of the 
personal contact, the foul is on No. 2 
in the Eastern Intercollegiate League 
and perhaps elsewhere. For the play 
to be legal in the Eastern League, No. 
1 would have to pass to No. 2. The 
effect would be the same, and the play 
would be legal because No. 2, the 

screener, has possesgion of the ball. 

My objection to the rule as it is 
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there is the Wheelbarrow Race which 
gives you an opportunity of support- 
ing an individual and as well to teach 
him several of the elementary strokes. 


GAMES FOR FAIR SWIMMERS 

The second group of games is for 
fair or advanced swimmers. One ob- 
jective is to improve form and water 
confidence. A good individual activity 
ig Jumping into the water and doing 
a front somersault. Of course you are 
familiar with the porpoise dive—jack- 
knifing to the bottom and pushing up 
to the surface and leveling off for an- 
other dive. Double or triple swimming 
are very good and can be used with 
the breast stroke, back stroke or the 
crawl. It is very helpful in develop- 
ing swimming strokes, especially the 
leg stroke. Follow the leader is an- 
other game which is interesting. First, 
dive in; second, reverse crawl; third, 
the dog paddle; fourth, the dog pad- 
dle with the flutter kick; and finally, 
sinking and leveling Joff. One team 
may compete against the other for 
speed or form, in a restricted area. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Start off in shallow water and tread 
water with hands on the next indi- 
vidual’s shoulder the length of the 
pool. There should be four men in the 
group, with their hands on each other’s 
shoulders and just a leg kick is used. 
We have also the game that is played 
with one individual in the middle of a 
circle and the other individuals hold- 
ing hands in the form of a circle and 


trying to force one of their number to | 


touch the swimmer who is treading 
water in the middle. There is also the 
arch relay, which is swimming under- 
neath each other’s legs while the per- 
son standing must scull with the hands 
while keeping the legs wide apart. 


- In shallow water, of course, they can 


stand on the bottom. Water Kick Ball 
as a team game is most interesting and 
can be used in schools very well. It 
is similar to baseball except that the 
ball is kicked instead of batted. 


The instructor’s attitude in present- 


ing a game, and his manner of voice | 


and action during the game, are strong 
influences on the way the players will 
take to it. 


written in the book is that players who 
are good actors can fein contact, and 
thereby receive a free-throw when 
there was no contact—only play at 
close quarters. The Eastern League 
interpretation clearly defines the 
screening from the blocking, by allow- 
ing such interference only when it is 
caused by the player who has posses- 
sion of the ball. All pick-off plays in 
which an offensive player serves as 
nothing but a human obstacle, are thus 
outlawed. 
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Ideal Posture 
Does Not Exist 


For Everybody 


STUDY of postural defects, made 
by Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at 
Yale University, and Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth, Yale swimming coach, shows that 
there is no ideal posture for all persons, 
although boys from time immemorial have 
been accustomed to look upon champion 
athletes as models of physical development. 
The investigators have come to this con- 
clusion after four years work with, and 
study of, students at Yale and three sec- 
ondary schools and one boys’ camp. 

Ideal posture varies for different age 
groups, different types of individuals and 
different conditions of life, they have 
found. Defects in posture arise commonly 
from unfavorable environmental factors 
and from disease of the physical organism, 
and correction is, therefore, frequently a 
matter of dealing with underlying factors, 
rather than giving exercises. Hence, pre- 
vention is obviously a better approach 
than an attempt to cure defective posture. 

Although much knowledge has _ been 
gained from the field of physical educa- 
tion concerning corrective exercises and 
the development of good posture, much of 
the work in this field has been done with- 
out regard to other fields of knowledge, 
Dr. Phelps and Mr. Kiphuth say. This 
isolation has been productive of incorrect 
conclusions and frequently the corrective 
exercises have been given without due re- 
gard to body mechanics and to the physical 
and environmental conditions. 


EMPHASIS ON LINE 

Young men and athletes should be made 
as conscious of correct line and body archi- 
tecture as they once were conscious, and 
in some measure still are, of tremendous 
musculature. The emphasis should be on 
line and function rather than on muscle 
bulk. The present mechanical derivation 
of ideal posture which has been arrived at 
through a study of proper bone, joint and 
muscle alignment will often reveal obvious 
defects in the most perfect of athletes. It 
is manifestly impossible for the bulk of 
population to undertake a mode of life 
similar to that of the athlete in training; 
therefore, it is decidedly wiser to eradicate 
the defects and to live a normal life than 
to hold defects in check by an extreme 
adherence to an athletic program, they 
advise. 

Dr. Phelps and Mr. Kiphuth have de- 
veloped exercises based on the funda- 
mental principle that a strengthened mus- 
cle shortens and a weak one becomes 
longer. The exercises are designed to 
strengthen a certain muscle or muscles, to 
stretch opposing muscles, and to give co- 
ordination, poise and equilibrium, so that 
when the body is in equilibrium it is poised 
without the aid of much muscle power. 

The adolescent age, rather than the pre- 
adolescent or pre-school age, is the time 
when corrective exercises should be given, 
they have found. 


t The Trade Mark of 


A Leather Basketball Shoe made of genuine kangaroo and good oak leather in- 
sole with a suction cup of pure gum rubber outsole that will grip the floor and 
stay on the shoe. 


STYLE S—A very fine yellow back 
Kangaroo sprint model. A _ light 
but very durable glove fitting shoe. 
Scheol price, $6.50. 


75—Blue back Kangaroo field shoe. 
School price, $4.50. 


BASEBALL 


STYLE SB—Yellow back hand _ turned 
Kangaroo shoe. School price, $8.50. back 


STYLE 66—An excellent low priced blue 
Kangaroo shoe. School price, $3.50. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


9 
{ 
| 
Quality Service | 
Football Track | 
s | 
| A Lighter, Better Basketball Shoe That Fits 1| 

uf | 
| 
Wholesale or School Price $3.75 | 
TRACK 
| 
N—Blue back Kangaroo running a 1 
shoe. School price, $4.00. 
| 
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BASKETBALL 


With rules and popular demand 
speeding up the game, basketball 
players must take more than ordi- 
nary care of their feet and ankles. 
There is no better preventative 
of ankle sprains than Ace Band- 
ages properly applied. The wise 
coach will equip his men with 
Ace Bandages and end his wor- 
ries of foot trouble. 


Fill out coupon below and re- 
ceive free copy of Ace Athletic 
_Manual which tells you how to 
prevent injuries common to bas- 


ketball. 
Sold Through Dealers 


Send me free copy of the 


ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 


Name 


Address 


Institution 


Dealer 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, 


7 
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Out of the huddle 


EMBERS of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association have 
voted to employ the ten-second 


center- line rule in all official basketball 
games this season but voted down the 
three-second pivot rule, 236 to 226. | 


It was also decided that a line shall he 
drawn through the center of all floors 
more than 80 feet in length. On all floors 
less than 80 feet in length there shall be 
two lines drawn parallel with the end 
lines, one 42 feet from each end, thus af- 
fording each team 42 feet of floor space in 


the front court. 
+ 


Kansas high schools, like those of Wis- 
consin, have voted against accepting the 
new basketball rules. They will not even 
use the ten-second rule. 


Chicago schoolboy football fans for the 
first time in years saw no official city 
champion crow ned. The city championship 
has been determined heretofore by the win- 
ner of the Public School league playing 
the winner of the Catholic league. How- 
ever, this season Morgan Park, champion 
of the Public School league, after play- 
ing eight games decided not to play for 
the city championship when twenty fath- 
ers of Morgan Park football players pro- 
tested. Said William Bowlin, speaking for 
the parents and explaining why they did 
not want their sons to play another game 
even though the receipts would be turned 
over to charity: “The charity appeal is 
strong but my boy’s life is worth more. 
The team has had a tough season. The boys 
have played under conditions which no one 
would ask a college team to play. They 
accomplished their purpose when they 
won the public high school championship.” 


Speaking of great football teams, Sea- 
man Rural high school, on the northwest- 
ern outskirts of Topeka, Kansas, has 
ended the seventh consecutive year with- 
out a single defeat on the gridiron. 

Out of the 59 games played, Seaman 
won 52, tied seven, lost none. Only 12 
points were scored against the school this 
year; six in 1931 and none in 1930. Charles 


Logan, principal of this little school of 
300 students, is also the coach. Mr. Logan 
is a former Washburn College player. 


Probably the gamest lad in football this 
year was Lester Fulton, 18, right tackle on 
the Collingwood High school football team 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who twice in four 
weeks gave blood in order that his fath- 
er’s life might be saved. 


The second blood transfusion was made 
the night before the game with Cleveland 


_ Heights. Fulton said nothing to his team- 


mates or coach about it and played any- 
way, helping his team win. His father is 
recovering. 


The 40th annual Thanksgiving day foot- 
ball game between East and West high 
schools, Aurora, Illinois, was played with 
a crowd of 10,000 in attendance. The 40- 
year unbroken rivalry between East and 
West high schools is one of the oldest pub- 
lic school series in the country. 


With Athletic Director Amos Alonzo 
Stagg presiding for the last time, the an- 
nual University of Chicago’s Christmas 
week scholastic basketball tournament 
brought 32 of the finest teams in metro- 
politan Chicago into competition. The meet 
was held from December 26th to December 
3lst; each team being given twenty dol- 
lars per game for expenses. 

The tournament is the 15th of the inter- 
scholastic basketball events sponsored by 
Coach Stagg, and is a local continuation 
of the national tournament which the uni- 
versity was asked to abandon in 1929. 


The following news item was clipped 
from the Cokato, Minnesota Enterprise. 
We hope that the trouble is not universal, 
and for your information tell you that 
the population of Cokato is 1000. “Basket- 
ball practice has been neglected this week 
because the ball is out of order. It is 
hoped the ball will be repaired so that the 
boys can get in trim for the next game.” 


MAURICE DAVIS 


Wide Influence of the Coach 


in his community. Perhaps that isn’t 

so true in the city as it is in the 

smaller places. But supposing we take 
two teachers as an example, the English 
teacher and the physical edugation teacher 
or coach. In most places everybody knows 
the coach. When he walks along the street, 
everybody recognizes him. The job of the 
coach puts him in a prominent place. You 
know that the more prominent your posi- 
tion, the more people there will be to 
criticize you. 


| coach is an outstanding person 


The physical education teacher or coach 
should be an enthusiast about his job. He 
should genuinely believe that his job is 
the most important one in the school sys 
tem. If he doesn’t think that, the job that 
he does won’t be so well done. We get 
very erithusiastic about our athletic pro- 
gram and we go to extremes. We ought to 
be a little more enthusiastic about the 
objectives we have,on our program. 

HUBERT E. PROWN in Aims and 
Methods in School Athletics. 
(Wingate lecture). 
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Another well-known Coach has a 


two-word training Coffee!” 


Nat Holman, Head Basketball Coach, College of the City of New 
York. Mr. Holman is a former star of the famous Celtics team and 
is the author of the recently published book, “Winning Basketball.” 


“AN ATHLETE needs steady pe 
nerves and plenty of staying v ( \ 
power — things that come from 


sound sleep and nourishing foods. 


So I say. to my boys—‘no coffee’. 


For coffee can cause nervousness, 
sleeplessness and indigestion. 
That’s why I tell my boys to 
drink Postum. It’s wholesome 


and satisfying.” 


OACHES all over the country are warning their boys 
® against drinking coffee, because they know coffee 
contains the drug caffein. Physicians use this drug as a 
stimulant in certain cases. But do you know that the 
ordinary cup of coffee contains up to ¢hree grains of 
caffein — 20% more than the usual medical dose given to 
adults suddenly needing a drug stimulant? , 


One cup of coffee may have twice the effect on a 75- 
pound boy that it has on a 150-pound adult! No wonder 
physicians and physical directors condemn coffee for 
children. 


But there’s another important reason why coffee is 
harmful. Coffee takes the place of milk which is so im- 
portant to so many growing students. The U. S. Dept. 
of Labor says: “Insufficient and unsuitable food and 
drink, such as tea and coffee instead of milk, is generally 
conceded to be the chief cause of undernutrition.” And 
you see the evils of undernourishment—all too often! 


No wonder coaches all over the country have written 
saying that they recommend Postum—and especially 
Postum made with milk. 


Postum made with milk combines the wholesome 


wheat and bran of which Postum is made with the nour- 


ishing body-building qualities of milk. Even youngsters 


who won’t drink plain milk relish it with Postum. It 
is a delicious he-man’s drink, if there ever was one! 
That’s why it is served on hundreds of training tables. 
Recommend it to your boys—not only those on your 
teams but everyone who needs steady nerves and a 
strong body for the battle of life. Postum is a product of 
General Foods. 


FREE! As many trial packages of Postum as you need 
for your team and candidates. Also as many copies as 
you need of “Pop”’ Warner’s training book,“Iron Men and 
How to Build Them.” Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


$.C.-1-33 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me_____sample tins of Postum. Also____copies of 
“Pop” Warner's free training booklet, “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.”’ j 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Fill in completely——print name and address 
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FOOD-FOR-ATHLETES BUREAU BEVERAGES 


As a result of the widespread interest 
in the food and diet articles that have 
recently appeared tn Scholastic Coach, the 
service has now been expanded to include 
a regular department —the Foods-for- 
Athletes Bureau in which the various 
kinds of foods will be discussed by class. 
In this issue Drs. Fishbein take up bev- 
erages. Next month their article will cen- 
ter on the foods that go to make up a good 
breakfast for the high school student. 


High school principals, coaches, athletic 
and health directors desiring frank infor- 
mation on any particular brand of bever- 
age may obtain it by writing to Foods- 
for-Athletes Bureau, Scholastic Coach, 158 
East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Ques- 
tions pertaining to any phase of foods and 
diet are invited. 


==HE humorous columnists insist 
lf Americans have all been 

thirsty for the last ten years. 
However that may be, the sensation 
of thirst is one of the most interesting 
that is investigated by the physiolo- 
gist. The human being is about 70 
percent water. The necessity for water 
in the body is far more pressing and 
continuous that the necessity for food. 

As pointed out by Professor A. J. 
Carlson, a healthy human being can 
survive without food and with a de- 
creasing physical efficiency for from 
40 to 60 days. If howeyer, the same 
man is completely deprived of water, 
he becomes uncomfortable after two 
or three days, feverish and delirious 
in from four to seven days, and he 
usually dies in from eight to twelve 
days. This is the course that is fol- 
lowed by men who are lost at sea with- 
out fresh water or who die of thirst in 
the desert. 

When a man is deprived of water 
he begins at once to draw this sub- 
stance into the blood from his tissues. 
Because of the importance of water it 
is common in any case of unconscious- 
ness over a long period of time for a 
physician to see to it that water is 
injected into the body either by a 
stomach tube or under the skin. 


EXCEEDING THIRST 

When a person becomes exceedingly 
thirsty, his tongue, throat and mouth 
get dry and burn. Because of the 
anxiety he becomes restless; because 
of the lack of evaporation of water 
from the surface of the body, he be- 
_comes feverish. The sensation of thirst 
can be lessened somewhat merely by 
wetting the lips and tongue, but this 
is a satisfaction only to the sensation 
and cannot satisfy long. 

There is one portion of the brain 
which is particularly interested in 
seeing that the needs of the body for 
water are satisfied. Obviously this is 
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By MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D 


and WILLIAM I. FISHBEIN, M.D. 


for growth. | 


DAILY CALORIC REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


A high school boy between ages of 14 and |7 requires 20 to 25 
calories per day for every pound of his weight. Girls usually re- 
quire slightly less—a girl 13 to 15 years old 2250 calories per day. 


465 calories 


Walking moderately fast I!/, miles............... 250 calories 

Sones ween eer 500 calories 

Athletics and recreation (three hours)... 600 calories 

Night study at home (two hours)................. 175 calories 

Miscellaneous activities (two hours)............... 225 calories 


Even though the high school boy weighing 120 pounds in an 
average day expends only around 2500 calories, the 
supply about 3,000 to 3,500 calories because of the requirements 


e diet must 


important since thé water is necessary 
to the conditions of life. Some people 
drink a great deal more water than 
do others. Excessive thirst is brought 
about by excessive loss of water from 


the body. 


Sometimes this loss of water is due 
to disease which puts a great deal 
more water through the kidneys in 
order to relieve the body of concen- 
trated salts that are the products of 
disease. Sometimes the occupation of 
the person or the character of his 
sweat glands. is such that he loses a 
great deal of water by way of the 
skin. In some instances, much water 
is lost from the body by the intestinal 
tract. Following hemorrhage with a 
considerable loss of blood, a_ person 
is usually intensely thirsty because of 
the amount of fluid that has been taken 
away in this manner. | 


All sorts of estimates have been 
made of the value of a human being. 
In a'paper given by Dr. J. S. Elliot, 
president of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation Branch in New Zealand, he 
said that man possessed enough fat to 
make seven bars of soap; iron enough 
for one medium-sized nail; sugar 
enough to fill a shaker; lime enough to 
whitewash a chicken-coop; phosphorus 
enough to make 2,200 matchheads; 
magnesium enough for one dose of 
salts; potash enough to explode one 
toy cannon; and -sulphur enough to 
rid one dog of fleas. 


Of the approximately 80 elements 
listed by the chemists, at least 29 have 
been located in the human body. These 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 


' gen, sodium, calcium, potassium, mag- 


nesium, chlorine, phosphorus, sulphur, 


iron, iodine, arsenic, fluorine, silica, 
manganese, bromine, aluminum, lith- 
ium, copper, lead, zinc, vanadium, 
molybdenum, cerium, chromium, lan- 
tham and didym. Of the latter elements 
the body contains only a trace. Never- 
theless, modern chemical research js 
beginning to assign to these traces, 
functions of the greatest importance. 

Water is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The amount of water in the 
human body varies with the increase 
in years. Six months before its birth 
the infant is composed of 94 percent 
of water. At birth the water content 
has changed to 69 percent. When a 
man is 20 years old the water in his 
body constitutes 62 percent, and when 
he is 70 years old the amount has 
diminished to 58 percent. The body 
of the old man is drier and wrinkled. 
The water content of man closely ap- 
proximates water contents as they oc- 
cur in nature. 
HIGH WATER CONTENT 

An egg has 65 percent water, meat 
has 75 percent, fish has 80 percent, 
and milk has 87 percent. Some of the 
tissues of man contain more water than 
do others. For instance, the brain is 
79 percent water, the kidneys 83 per- 
cent, liver 70 percent, and muscle 
tissue 75 percent. 

These facts are of the greatest im- 
portance since they indicate how nec- 
essary water is to the body for the 


carrying on of it functions. Hence, ~ 


whenever a person is paralyzed and 
unable to get water the physician sees 
to it that water is put in his body by 
injection or by some other route. 


Often uninformed people express 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Nickel Lunch’’ 


Ice Hockey. Where does Energy 
come from anyway? From the food 
that you eat. That's why it's so impor- 
tant for the athlete to watch his diet 
... eat the right kinds of foods... 
the foods that will produce the energy that strenuous exercise demands. 


Planters Peanuts are just that kind of food. Planters Peanuts contain in 
abundance the elements that the body burns to furnish heat and strength. 
Measured in calories, Planters Peanuts are a richer source of energy than 
meat, potatoes or milk! 


} takes plenty of energy to play 


Guarded against staleness by their expensive cellophane packages, 
Planters Peanuts are always fresh. No good athlete would eat food that 
wasn't fresh, that wasn't wholesome. 


So ask for Planters Peanuts by name. Not only the crispest, most perfectly 
roasted peanuts you ever ate but the freshest, the most wholesome too. 
Be sure they are Planters. Look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" on every 
bag. 5 cents everywhere. "The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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SHIFTING CROSS-CUT DEFENSE By WILLIAM H. SIMPSON, JR 


Mr. Simpson is director of physical edu- 
cation and athletics, and coach of basket- 
ball, at Trinity School, New York. 


HE zone defense originated in the 
West; and it was probably used 
most successfully at, Kansas Uni- 
versity by “Phog” Allen. There is not 
much of it seen in the East. I watched 
a very inferior Wesleyan basketball 
team outplay and outscore the Eastern 
Inter-collegiate Champions (Columbia 
University) 28-4 in. the first half of 
the game played at Morningside 
Heights in 1930. The standing terri- 
torial defense was used. My champion- 
ship team of 1927 was beaten twice, 
and the two opposing teams, unfor- 
tunately for us, used a territorial de- 
fense. 
Up to this time I had not been very 
much impressed by the zone defense; 


but after these occurrences I changed” 


my mind. I determined that my teams 
should know all about the zone de- 
fense—and a little more. I have been 
experimenting for five years, and now, 
I believe, I have something that will 
stop the average good team—the cross- 
cut zone defense. 

Most of the playing averages that 
have been computed in recent years 
show that approximately 80 percent 
of the passing fails to gain its objec- 
tive, that is, a reasonable shot at the 
basket. 

I believe in a “ball minded” de- 


DIAGRAM I—Player A dribbles down the 
side of the court and cuts into the center. 
This is where the first shift is made. No. | 
goes out and stops the dribble in the back 
court. He then drops back near the foul circle 
for any overhead pass. Nos. 2 and 3 close 
into the center territory towards player A. If 
the ball goes through, they drop back and 
cover the ball. As the ball goes through, the 
two guards smother the ball. 


fense; that is one in which the defen- 
sive players are thinking in terms of 
snaring the ball—on their toes to in- 
tercept the pass, interrupt the attack 
by surprise. A keen sense of anticipa- 
tion, supported by quick reflexes in 
starting from standstill (but not flat- 
footed) defensive positions, is essen- 
tial if the defense wants to succeed 
against an attack of good passers. 
This keenness of anticipation is more 
necessary to the success of a zone de- 
fense that it is to the man-for-man. So, 
for players that are neither quick to 
start nor quick to foresee things and 
evaluate on the spur of the moment 
the movements of the attack, the man- 
to-man responsibility is probably the 
better defense. 


If you are playing the new center- 
line 10-second Rule, you must have a 
fast breaking attack both on the of- 
fense and defense. When you get pos- 
session of the ball, you break for a 
score as a team; and when you lose 
possession of the ball, you cut for the 
defense as a team. An element of con- 
solidated team play enters into the 
game—a thing such as you have never 
had before. Every man is in the de- 
fense and every man is in the offense 
—not playing the man, but always be- 
ing “‘ball minded.” 

When you first scrimmage with this 
kind of defense you will find many 
passes getting through. Do not let 
this discourage you. Stop the play and 
have the boys fill in the particular 
zone through which the pass came. 
Repeat the play until you see results. 


DIAGRAM II—A is bringing the ball 
through the right side of the court. Notice 
the change of the protected area. No. 3 
stops the dribbler. Nos. | and 2 cut across 
and protect the scoring area. 


A 


To beat this defense you must send 
at least three men into the scoring 
zone. The passes made by these men 
must be accurate. When you get pos- 
session of the ball, you have four men 
cutting for the basket: the two for- 
wards, the center, and one guard. The 
other guard stays back for any inter- 
ception by the opponents. With this 
defense they do not take you out of 
position by feinting or passing to a 
trailer. You simply cover the danger- 
ous scoring territory and hustle their 
passes, which eventually go out of 
bounds or into your possession. 

In the accompanying diagrams the 
shifting crosscut defense is shown in 
its six major patterns. The shaded 
territory indicates the scoring area for 
each particular situation. In Diagram 
I the ball is brought through the cen- 
ter of the court. In Diagrams II and 
III the ball is brought through the 
right and left sides respectively. 


The angle of the possibility of 
scoring has changed; but the principle 
remains the same. The defense, being 
“ball-minded,” shifts so as to protect 
the territory in danger (shaded area) 
in such a way as to block all offensive 
passes by a system of cross-cut inter- 
ceptions. Any possible-scoring pass by 
the offensive team (assuming the de- 
fensive shifts correctly) should be in- 
tercepted by a “cross-cut” to the right 
or left by the defensive player through 
whom the ball is passed (Diagram 
IV). If the offensive team uses a 
trailer it does not change the defense. 


DIAGRAM III—A is bringing the ball 
through the left side of the court. Again you 
see the change of the protected area. This 
time No. 2 stops the dribbler or the passer. 
Nos. | and 3 cut across to protect the scor- 
ing area. 
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The Coach’s Main Job; 
Wingate Contribution 


By E. DANA CAULKINS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Hyman has not been “wasting his time on 
a lot of dubs.” 


Of course, the same system of organ- 
ization cannot be used in all games and 
sports and conditions vary at each school. 
But the coach who is wise will fight tooth 
and nail for the opportunity to extend to 
as many as possible of the student body 
the benefits of his coaching and teaching 
of games. And he won’t wait until he has 
an ideal layout of playing spaces, equip- 
ment, time and assistance. He will organ- 
ize now to spread the benefits of his coach- 
ing as widely as possible under his pres- 
ent working conditions. 


If the coach is responsible for the entire 
athletic program of the school his task is 
very difficult but his opportunity is tre- 
mendously enlarged. He must make him- 
self, as near as possible, an expert in every 
athletic activity (in teaching ability if not 
in performance). But with wise planning 
and organization he can go very far in 
providing for every pupil the kind and 
amount of athletic activity which will give 
each individual the greatest benefit. He 
can steer many of his pupils into athletic 
activities which can be continued in later 
life. A varsity football player may be in- 
veigled into taking a whirl at handball 
during the winter. A basketball player or 
a baseball player may find keen enjoy- 
ment in swimming, tennis or volleyball 
(especially if these so-called “minor” 
sports are organized on a keen competi- 
tive basis.) 

The Wingate Memorial Foundation aims 
to help the coach only because the coach 
is the individual through whom the boys 


and girls may have a finer program of 
athletics. We have tried. to concentrate on 
gathering and spreading practical sug- 
gestions on 
a. How to play the game better. 
b. How to coach or teach the game 
better. 
c. How to organize better so that a 
larger number of pupils may enjoy 
the benefits of athletic sports and 
games. 

Through the Wingate lectures conduct- 
ed Saturday mornings in New York City 
we have brought the coaches and athletic 
teachers into personal contact with lead- 
ing authorities in the various sports and 
games and related health and educational 
subjects. They have talked, they have dem- 
onstrated with players on the athletic field 
and in the gym. They have illustrated 
with diagrams and with motion pictures. 
Then through ‘the publication and distri- 
bution at cost of the stenotypist’s reports 
of these lecture-demonstrations we have 
made this instruction and_ inspiration 
available to all coaches throughout the 
world. Last winter we broadcast over a 
nationwide radio network a brief sum- 
mary of each lecture-demonstration. This 
year in cooperation with New York Uni- 
versity we have started the Wingate Ath- 
letic Course which will cover each year 
the coaching of one third of the sports and 
games of a school athletic program. 


This course is recognized for graduate 
university credit. And by every means 
available we propose to continue gather- 
ing up the best information obtainable 
from experts in the various phases of ath- 
letics and to disseminate this collection of 
information for the improvement of coach- 
ing and playing and organizing technique. 

The inspiration behind this program is 
that grand old athlete and exemplar citi- 
zen, the late General George Wood Win- 
gate in whose memory this Foundation 
was inaugurated. The climax of his ath- 
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letic career was his 25-year presidency of 
the Public Schools Athletic League of New 
York City, through which he promoted 
athletics for a great mass of public school 
children. But he was himself a great ex- 
ample of all that an athlete should be. 
One might fairly say that he was an ath- 
lete “from the cradle to the grave.” 


As a very young lad, almost crippled by 
severe burns, a wise father began his 
coaching by teaching him to fence with 
two homemade wooden swords. When he 
was working his way through school he 
squeezed in two nights each week at 
Woods Gymnasium (one of the two gyms 
in the entire city of New York at that 
time). In the army during the Civil War 
and afterward throughout his mature life 
he continued his athletic activity, adapted 
in type to the succeeding age periods. He 
was at one time a leading gymnast, fencer, 
boxer and high jumper in the metropolis, 
and later excelled in rowing, tennis, golf 
and marksmanship. All through these 87 
years, athletic activity was balanced with 
the other interests and responsibilities of 
a well-rounded life including a successful 
career in the legal profession. And in the 
latter years came his great contribution 
to youth through his long labor as Presi- 
dent of the Public Schools Athletic 
League. Small wonder that on the death 
of this great athlete-citizen the children 
of the public schools of New York started 
a Foundation to perpetuate his memory 
and his labor for athletics. With nickels 
and dimes they established a fund of 
$50,000 which has since been increased to, 
$118,000 by other friends of the General 
and supporters of the work being carried 
on in his memory. Through the income 
from this fund and through enlarged serv- 
ice rendered at cost, the Wingate Memo- 
rial Foundation proposes to carry on to 
the end that the youth of the world may 
ever increasingly enjoy the full measure 
of joy and benefit through athletics. 


DIAGRAM IV—This illustrates how easily a 
Pass can be intercepted. No. 4 is on the of- 
ensive team and passed to No. 3. All that 
No. 2 has to do is to step in one step and 
intercept for a score. Many boys reach for 
the ball. This is fatal in any kind of defense. 
The boys should be taught to cross-cut to- 
ward the ball; and not to reach for it. 


\ 
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DIAGRAM V—Here is an outside play 
showjng how to protect the scoring territory 
for this particular setup. No. | has the ball 
outside and passes to No. 3 who cuts toward 
the ball. No. 2, defensive player, cross-cuts 
and intercepts. Here you can see the excel- 
lent position the players are in to cut for the 
basket. 


DIAGRAM Vi—The offense is spread under 
its own basket. Defense positions are adjusted 
accordingly—flat across the end zone. 
protection of the scoring area should always 
be kept in mind. Here that is taken care of 
nicely. 
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SOME WELL-PAID AND PUBLICIZED COACHES 


The following article appeared in Time, 
the Weekly Newsmagazine, and is used 
with permission. 


football team, a good way is to start 

with the best quarterback of the year. 
If anyone had been sufficiently enthusias- 
tic to begin making up an All-American 
this way early in November, fhe first name 
might have been Orville Mohler, of South- 
ern California. Quick, wiry and compara- 
tively light (166 lb.), a licensed airplane 
pilot, president of the U. S. C. student 
body, Mohler was not on the All-American 
teams compiled at the season’s close, be- 
cause of an injury to his spine which closed 
his football career when U. S. C. was 
playing Stanford. 

The fact that before 1925 Southern 
California was a sécond-rate power in 
Coast football makes it apparent that a 
significant change in Southern California’s 
football methods occurred that year. In 
1925, Southern California acquired its 
present coach, Howard Harding Jones. 
The Jones record at U. S. C. to date: 75 
games won; 2 tied; 10 lost. 

Never so famed as the late Knute 
Rockne, or Stanford’s Glenn (“Pop”) 
Warner, whose teams have lost to Southern 
California since 1927, Southern Cali- 
fornia’s coach had an impressive record 
before he started to teach football west of 
the Rockies. Eleven years ago his lowa 
team beat Notre Dame when the latter had 
won 22 games in a row. In 1921, Iowa 
won the Big Ten championship for the 
first time since 1900. When he went back 
to coach at Yale, whence he was graduated 
in 1908, Coach Howard Jones turned out 
the 1909 team that won all its ten games 
without being scored on and contained six 
All-Americans. 


At Yale, Howard Jones’s celebrity was 
later dimmed by that of his brother “Tad” 
(Thomas Albert Dwight) Jones, All- 
American quarterback of the Yale team 
on which Howard played end. Tad coached 
Yale football teams after Howard went 
West, from 1920 ta 1927. Not until he 
had built Southern ‘California up to its 
present status was Coach Howard Hard- 
ing Jones recognized as a thoroughly high- 
grade football wizard. Even then his éclat 
was not heightened by “Jones System,” 
like the Rockne and Warner systems. An 
adapter rather than an innovator, he uses 
both the Rockne shift and the Warner 
wing-back formations for an offense that 
combines Stanfard’s deception with Notre 
Dame’s precision and speed. Versatile 
and open-minded, Jones transforms his 
methods to suit his purpose, as he did in 
1927 when he changed his defense by 
bringing his ends in close to upset slow- 
forming plays behind the Stanford line. In 
a patchwork of other football systems that 
have proven effective, he uses the huddle 
to muddle and makes flexibility, the art 
of the unexpected, his only inflexible rule. 

U. S. C. is the only major team in the 
U. S. that has no line coach. This is be- 
cause ach Jones makes the line his 
specialty and usually forms it of men who 
have previously played in the backfield. 


/ F you want to compile an All-American 


Jones’s halfbacks rarely carry the ball; 
they are for interference. His fullback usu- 
ally lines up just in front of the quarter- 
back, who does most of the ball carrying, 
must be able to pass, run, kick. Jones’s de- 
ception is less a matter of complicated ball- 
handling, in spinners and reverse plays, 
than in varying formations. The Jones 
shift is used purely for disguising forma- 
tions instead of for gaining momentum. 
The shift most frequently leads into an 
unbalanced line with both guards playing 
on the right of the center, the inside one 


STAGG ON THE SIDELINES 


for running. Three favorite Jones forma- 
tions: 

ETCGGTE ETCGGTE | THCGGTE 
H H HH E H 
F F F 

Q Q Q 
Opponents consider U. S. C. plays on the 
right side of an unbalanced line most dan- 
gerous. Plays on the weak side of the line 
are likely to be spins or reverses, an ovc- 
casional quick plunge by the fullback. 

On the Pacifie Coast, where non-scout- 
ing agreements are not fashionable, Jones 
has an elaborate technique of espionage. 
Aubrey Devine, onetime Iowa All-Ameri- 
can, has been scouting Notre Dame all this 
year. Stanford’s Pop Warner said that 
U. S. C.’s Stanford spy, Cliff Herd, knew 
more about Stanford’s plays than the 
team. Gordon Campbell scouted California 
this year. Scouting is part of the duty 
of U. S. C. assistant coaches who get about 
$2,500 a season. 


Howard Jones gets $12,000. He earns 
one-third as much again from such activi- 
ties as newspaper writing, which he does 
himself, cinema shorts, of which he made 
a series last spring, and sales of his two 
books: How to Coach and Play Football, 
Football for the Fan. In the football sea- 
son he goes to the U. S. C. campus at 
noon, in an automobile presented to him 
after the Tulane game last year. He 
lunches with his assistant coaches at the 


students’ union, considers the reports of 
their scoutings on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
After lunch, he goes to his office and at- 
tends to his mail. He gets about 40 letters 
when U. S. C. wins a game, 80 when 
U. S. C. loses. He reads them all care. 
fully, dictates answers. 

At 3 p. m. he goes to training quarters, 
chats with reporters while he dresses for 
practice. Practice starts officially at about 
4, lasts till 5:45. Unlike many Eastern 
colleges, U. S. C. has no floodlights. Coach 
Jones never holds “skull practice” at night. 
Sometimes he takes his quarterback home 
to dinner. After dinner, a pile of poker 
chips appears on the table. Amazingly 
dextrous from long practice, Jones moves 
them to diagram plays, red chips for the 
line, blue for the backfield, white for op- 
ponents. 

In his coaching, Howard Jones has cer- 
tain peculiarities. He never curses and 
will not permit his players to do so. In- 
stead of a trainer, he has a physician, Dr, 
Walter R. Fieseler, to take care of the 
players, blow the whistle at practice 
scrimmage, decide on treatment for in- 
jured players and when they are fit to 
play again. Before important games he 
makes no emotional orations. In a soothing 
voice he reviews what he wants the team 
to remember, reminds them what their 
opponents are likely to do and how to re- 
taliate. He insists, to an almost eccentric 
degree, upon “clean” football, even in a 
game like the one against Washington 
last year. He dislikes football players who 
dramatize injuries on the field. When a 
man is hurt Jones seldom expresses sym- 
pathy till after the game. 

When the football season is over 
Howard Jones leads an easy life. He is 
a partner and stockholder in his father’s 
paper firm of Harding, Jones & Co., but 
he takes no active part in its affairs. He 
goes fishing in the Sierras, gives talks at 
business men’s meetings, plays golf and 
bridge. Dressed in golf trousers, an old 
sweater and a grey hat pulled far down 
on his grooved and sunburned face, he 
potters about the North Hollywood bunga- 
low where he lives with his wife, son, and 
four-year-old daughter, Carolyn, who 
sprawls about in a specially monstrous 
sandbox. 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, 70, of Chicago, is 
the oldest football wizard in the U. S. 
He has coached 41 Chicago teams. He 
invented the shift, which Knute Rockne 
later improved and popularized. When 
he went to Yale he planned to enter the 
ministry. His interest in football defeated 
his interest in theology in 1889, when Yale 
made 698 points to 0 for its opponents 
Amos Alonzo Stagg played end, made 
Walter Camp’s first All-American. He 
went to Chicago to be Director of Ath 
letics at $2,500 a year in 1892. Last October 
Chicago’s trustees voted to have Coach 
Stagg obey a University regulation and 
retire at 70, at the end of this year.* 


*Stagg objected to retiring; said that he is good 
for some years yet. The University of ¢ 
would not make an exception to its retirement 
rule, which makes provissen for a pension. Stags 
insists that he will coach next year; if not 
Chicago, elsewhere. 
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Red-faced, 220-lb. Glenn Scobey (“Pop”) 
Warner of Stanford** has a personal ri- 
valry with U. S. C.’s Howard Jones no less 
bitter than the one between Stanford’s 
track coach Robert Lyman Templeton and 
U. S. C’s Dean Cromwell. It started in 
1908 when Warner was coaching the Car- 
lisle Indians and Jones was coach at 
Syracuse, Over an argument about the 
length of the halves. Pop Warner’s salary 
is $500 more than Jones’s. He is supposed 
to receive further backing from Banker 
Herbert Fleishhacker of San Francisco 
whose huge son played on the team 1927- 
29. In 1925, the year that Howard Jones 
went to U. S. C., the Warner system, based 
on the idea of placing both halfbacks out- 
side the end, first attracted wide attention. 
Since 1928 when Stanford beat Army 26 
to 0 variations of the Warner system have 
come to be used by almost every coach. 
Stanford’s Pop Warner has been a coach 
for 37 years. He is credited with inventing 
the crouching start for linemen. He walks 
with a limp. Reporters dislike him because 
he is close-mouthed. At games he concen- 
trates on his “system,” lets his assistants 
make all substitutions. Warner amuse- 
ments: making golf sticks and protective 
apparatus for his players, in a workshop 
behind his house; painting (like Illinois’ 
famed Bob Zuppke), which he learned 
from a village sign-painter. His record at 
Stanford since 1924 is won 64, lost 11, 
tied 7. 


Notre Dame this year scored a point a 
minute until it was beaten by Pitt, 12 to 0. 
This was an appalling surprise for Notre 
Dame’s Coach Heartly (“Hunk”) Ander- 
son,w ho succeeded the late Knute Rockne. 

Before Notre Dame beat Kansas, 24 to 
6, he refused to let his players read news- 
papers, lest they be made vain. Notre 
Dame’s line coach before Knute Rockne’s 
death, Coach Anderson played guard on 
Notre Dame teams from 1919 to 1922. He 
uses the Rockne System without variations, 
has 140 plays in his repertoire this year. 


Columbia’s Coach Lou Little, acquired 
from Georgetown in 1930, has a nose as 
large and hooked as that of the bronze 
Columbia Lion which overlooks his prac- 
tice field. He was an All-American tackle 
for Penn in 1916, again in 1919 when he 
returned from the War. His record since 
1925, at Georgetown and Columbia: won 
49, lost 13, tied 4. Columbia has lost no 
games this year. Coach Little’s salary— 
estimated $17,500—has been the highest 
for a football coach in the U. S. 


When Coach Edward P. (“Slip”) Madi- 
gan went to St. Mary’s in 1921, there were 
60 students in an old brick plant in Oak- 
Mary’s has 750 
Students, a $2,000,000 campus in Moraga 
Valley. Coach Madigan is largely responsi- 
ble for the change. In 1921, St. Mary’s 


**On Dec. 5 Warner announced his acceptance 
of the head coachship at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, at a salary several thousand deliars 
im excess of what Stanford paid him. 
VNiversity, a relatively young institution, started 
imtercollegiate football in 1925; built a new con- 
rete stadium four years later, which has a large 
indebtedness on it. With the acquisition of War- 
ner, Temple is now in a position to draw some 

the crowds heretofore drawn by the University 
t Pennsylvania, which a year ago renounced big- 
time footballyhoo. 


Temple 


played Stanford withst6 men on the squad, 
made 10 points to Stanford’s 14. In 1926 
and 1929 St. Mary’s had undefeated teams. 
Coach Madigan was a Notre Dame guard 
under Knute Rockne and Rockne’s prede- 
cessor, George Harper. He curses, roars 
at, jokes with his players in a booming 
voice. Before games he delivers lavish ora- 
tions. Coach Madigan’s quotations from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Leaves of Gold 
(gold is St. Mary’s color) so inspired his 
players against Fordham in 1930 that the 
team, 12 points behind, made three touch- 


downs in the second half, won 20-12. Last | 


week, Coach Madigan failed to repeat his 
Leaves of Gold speech: St. Mary’s got no 
touchdowns. During games he walks rapid- 
ly up and down the sidelines, pulls his hat 
over his ears, spits on his hands. St. 
Mary’s record since 4925: won 52, lost 11, 
tied 3. 


Herbert Orrin Crisler, first non-graduate 
coach in Princeton history, was hired last 
year from Minnesota for $8,000.a year. 
So far he has earned it by building up, 
from the remnants of a team that won 
only one game in 1931, to one that 
last October held Michigan 14 to 7 and 
later smothered Lehigh, 53 to 0. Affa- 
ble and optimistic, Coach Crisler does not 
object to his nickname “Fritz.” He learned 
his football at Chicago where he was a 
crack end in 1920 and 1921. Pleased by the 
success of Coach Crisler, Princetonians 
were recently grieved to learn that grizzled 
little Keene Fitzpatrick, head track coach 
since 1910, football kicking coach and 
chief Princeton trainer for all sports, 
plans to retire at the end of this season. 


At Minnesota, Coach Crisler was re- 
placed this year by Bernard William 
(“Bernie”) Bierman, who started coach- 
ing at Butte, Montana, High School in 
1920, and worked up gradually till he 
turned out two Tulane teams that won 
Southern Conference Championships in 
1930 and 1931. A Bierman legend: he has 
never shed a tear, shouted, raged or 
dropped a player from his squad. During 
the half, he reads to his squad from a 
small sheet of paper on which he has 
noted their mistakes. He played at Min- 
nesota in 1916; he uses the Minnesota shift, 
invented by Dr. Henry Williams, with 
guards moving in an unbalanced line. His 
salary is now $7,500. His record, in four 
years at Tulane: won 35 lost 9, tied 2. 


@ dependable 

@ practical 

@ low-priced 
For Basketball « Hockey « Track 
Football « Racing « all Sports 


IUustrated above Gallet Multiplex 
Timer--ideal for a multiple of uses 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SC 


JULES RACINE & CO. 
20 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Largest Importer of Timers in the Country 


LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER COURSE 
IN 


FOOTBALL COACHING 


ANDY KERR 


Famous Colgate Football Coach 
AS INSTRUCTOR 


JUNE 26—JULY 1 


This will be the first Summer Coach- 
ing Schdol conducted by Andy Kerr 
in the East. a 


For further information write: 
G. HERBERT McCRACKEN 
‘Director 
7 SOUTH COLLEGE 
Lafayette College Easton, Pa. 
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RULE BOOK 


The fastest-growing 

game for indoor tourna- 

ments and ladder com- 
petition. 
D pena lay out a court 19 x 39 feet on your 

gym floor (exactly one-fourth the size 

of a regular tennis court). On this small 
space you can run intra-mural tournaments 
and ladder competition right through th 
winter months. Paddle Tennis is layed 
under tennis rules with special wooden rac- 
quets and sponge rubber balls, surprisingly 
inexpensive. Has all the sport and speed 
of the larger game. Both boys and girls 
can play. Now used by more than one hun- 
dred high schools and grade schools. Ex- 
cellent for teaching tennis. Send coupon 
now for Rule Book, instructions for laying 
out court and illustrations, descriptions and 
prices on all equipment. 


THE PADDLE TENNIS COMPANY, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Makers of Paddle Tennis Equipment 


THE PADDLE TENNIS CO. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Rule Book and full information about ; 


Paddle Tennis. 


B 
® 


MATS ole for 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. ‘‘C’’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hurdles 


(Continued from page 9) 
to see where the rest of the men are. You 
don’t have to worry; they will usually be 
right with you. 


There has been a lot of talk about 
“double hitch arm action.” As far as I 
have ever found out, all that means is that 
as you go up, the left arm goes out. (If 
you have a fellow who takes off with his 
right foot, left and right are just the re- 
verse.) That arm goes out ahead. As the 
rear leg comes forward, then that same 
arm must come back. As you walk, the 
left arm ‘goes back as the left foot goes 
forward. So consequently, as I said before, 
the left arm has got to come back as the 
rear leg goes forward. Rising to the hur- 
dle, here is the arm going out; on top of 
the hurdle, here is the arm coming back; 
on the ground, here is the arm going out 
again. That is what they call the hitch. It 
goes out, comes back, and goes out again. 
Don’t let the fellow get it too far from 
the body. You may have seen a lot of times 
instead of coming back in close it comes 
back out here too wide or too high. Keep 
your elbows in and down as much as you 
can. 


START ON GRASS 

There is a lot of talk about both hands 
forward. It is all right in practice because 
it tends to keep you down. If you get both 
hands out ahead, the weight tends to pull 
you down and forward. You find in run- 
ning a race the men never have both hands 
out. The left will be a little ahead of the 
right. 


When you are starting out with a fellow, 
it will be a good idea if you are out of 
doors to have him start out on grass, 
because if he falls, all he will do is get 
a few grass stains on his clothes, but if he 
falls in the cinders, he is liable to get cut 
up. 

As to shoes, I always wear sprint shoes, 
I always have and you always should. 
However, a fellow starting out will tend 
to get a bone bruise in his heel. So put 
a little sponge rubber in the heel. Don’t 
make him run with jumping shoes because 


$2.00 j 


Cost Price 


A limited number of 
the two Previous Win- 
gate books are available 
at the same price. Inti- 
mate Talks by Great 
Coachesand Schoal 
Athletics in Modern 


ORDER THE NEW WINGATE BOOK 


HE new Wingate book, Aims and Methods in School 

Athletics, contains the lectures by 48 authorities in 
athletics, education and health ... coaching methods, 
playing technique, care of injuries. Lectures by well 
known coaches and other authorities. Playing and 
coaching fundamentals in thirteen sports and games are 
presented ... 481 pages... illustrated... Ready now. 


WINGATE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
1 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y 


Education. 


Over 1,000 pages in 
both volumes. These, 
with the latest volume, 
Aims and Methods, 


Enclosed find $ 


. Please send at once 


copies of Aims and Methods in School Athletics. 


comprise the full 

record of all Wingate Name 
Lectures up to the 

present year. a Address 
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they are too heavy. Another thing is, he 
is apt to catch his heel spikes in a hurdle 
coming up. The whole idea back of wear. 
ing sprint shoes is weight, that is all. ft 
just makes it a little easier and faster. You 
will find a good hurdler will not run on 
his heels anyway. He is up on his toes 
all the way down through. 


Indoors you might try mats to land on, 
but don’t get mats so soft that the men 
stub their toes. 


As far as the hurdles are concerned, 
don’t have them too heavy to practice 
with. Up at school we have a couple of 
cross sticks and a little piece across the 


top so if you hit it, it falls down and you: 


don’t hurt yourself. There is no reason 
why we should get all battered up in 
practice. 


There is another thing a lot of fellows 


do which is a good idea when you are 
starting out, and that is to pad the back 
ankle, because you will find that a fellow 
will continuously keep getting hit right 
on the ankle bone. There have been cases 
where fellows have had some kind.of an 
ossification there and have had to have 
it cut out. So put on some sort of a pad. 
He might wear something in the line of 
a boot affair, something like a pole vault 
shoe on the back foot, or he can puta 
piece of sponge rubber above the ankle 
and tape it on. Give him as much protec- 
tion as possible. The idea is not to get him 
all lamed up. The idea is to let him enjoy 
the game. 


One Dollar Book 
for 25 Cents 


v 


Overstock of the 1932 edi- 
tion of the All Sports Record 
Book, published in March, 
1932, may be purchased at 
25 cents per copy from 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop. 
Publisher’s price $1. 
Contains 448 pages of rec- 
ords and, brief histories of 
all sports, from pingpong to 
polo. | 


SCHOLASTIC acu Booxksuop 
155 East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find. ......... for which send 


me at once ........... copies of the 1932 
All Sports Record 


Name 
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Are Your 
TEXTBOOKS 


wearing 


SHORT 
SKIRTS? 


The Short Skirt Era— ics only a few years since it 
was at its height—but short skirts are as outmoded as 
the bustle. Textbooks get out of date as rapidly as wom- 
en’s fashions. Are your textbooks from the short skirt 
era? Even if they are only a year old—or barely six 
months old—they can’t keep step with the terrific pace 
this old world is setting. 


Keep your textbooks up-to-date with Scholastic. You 
can’t buy new textbooks every year. But you can keep 
every one of your students and your textbooks right up 
to the minute by using Scholastic in the classroom. 


4,000 high schools are using quantity orders of Scho- 
lastic to relate textbooks to the rapidly changing scenes 
of contemporary life that crash upon the minds of high 
school students when they leave the classroom: Every 
pupil in your high school should have a copy of Scho- 
lastic. The cost is a trifle, even in these days 
of economic stress. Enter your order today. 
You may cancel if you find Scholastic 
unsatisfactory. But we know a trial will 
convince you that you can’t keep school 
without Scholastic. 


© Acme 


is published fortnightly during the 
school year. 9 issues in the semester, 
January through May: 50c per sub- 
scription. 


cents per subscription 
Beginning in February in Scholastic: A PRIMER | | 


ON TECHNOCRACY—a series of articles that SCHOLASTIC 
should be in every school in 1933. | Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Enter my order for subscriptions to 
Scholastic from February through May 1933 at the 


rate of 50c per subscription. I understand I may in- 
crease, decrease, or cancel this order prior to March 


1, 1933, and shall be billed only for the number of sub- 
scriptions in my final order. 


[] Send me free copies of “How to Use Scholastic” 


TH ATI A L | A G A Z ~ in the English and Social Studies Classrooms. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM | name a es 
Wabash Bldg. 155 E. 44th St. School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
City and State 
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Beverages 


(Continued from page 22) 


wild notions about drinking water. Some 
say water should not be drunk with meals; 
others firmly assert that it should not be 
drunk before or after meals; and still a 
third group do not believe in drinking 
water between meals. 

If one were to follow all these opinions, 
he would quickly die of thirst. However, 
water is but one of the beverages to be 
included in the daily diet. Water drinking 
is necessary to keep the body in fluid 
equilibrium; by this is meant that water 
is essential to carry on the chemical 
changes in the tissues, and to act as a 
vehicle for carrying off body wastes. 

Most authorities recommend eight glass- 
es daily. The high school boy or girl, if 
athletically inclined, should take never less 
than six. glassfuls daily. Of course, during 
the warmer months, an individual will 
tend to drink more water than during the 
cooler months, because of the greater 
amount that is lost through perspiration. 
For normal people there is no objection to 


drinking water at meal time as long as it | 


is not used to wash down the food in the 
mouth. It may be drunk before and after 
meals, or between meals, or both ways. 
Those who drink freely of milk or other 
fluids will not require as much water. It 
is possible to drink too much water, es- 
pecially when an individual is suffering 
from certain types of kidney disease. 


GENUINE 


NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to 
institutions. Send for circular and low 
factory prices. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. |. 


DON'T SUFFER 
WITH “ATHLETE'S FOOT" 


NIX is a powerful antiseptic 
specially formulated to 
CURE "ATHLETE'S FOOT" 
Just send fifty cents to P. O. Box 223 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 


ATHLETIC MEDALS G TROPHIES 


Charms, medals, keys, pins, etc., 
for every sport and field event. (2eeeeg 
Cups, statuettes, other awards. <a 
Original designs. Big catalog free. Write NOW. 


METAL ARTS GO., Factory 53, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


MILK, THE BUILDER 
k is a valuable food as well as a 


beverage. People who are underweight or 
undernourished can make milk the main 
beverage in the diet, because it will help 
to increase weight. Milk supplies protein, 
some carbohydrate, a great deal of vita- 
mins A and G, and a lesser amount of 
vitamin B. It is the best known food 
source of calcium and phosphorus. A 
quart of milk a day will furnish about 
one-seventh of the iron needed daily, and 
is therefore not an adequate source of 
iron. It also lacks vitamin C. | 

Malted drinks are essentially concen- 
trated extracts of malted milk, sometimes 
with eggs and flavored with cocoa or 
chocolate. Other beverages of importance 
are the fruit juices. The one most ¢om- 
monly used is orange juice, whi¢h, in turn, 
is one of the best known sources of yita- 
min C,-the antiscorbutic vitamin. Vitamin 
C is not stored in the body, nor are there 
a large number of foods that supply it. 
Hence, orange juice holds a place of im- 
portance in the diet because of its vitamin 
C content. 


TOMATOES, GRAPES & GRAPEFRUITS 

More recently, tomato juice has become 
popular, and it too is a good source of 
vitamin C, and supplies some vitamin B 
as well. Grapefruit juice has about the 
same merits as orange juice, although to 
a smaller degree. Grape juice, a sweet 
drink with the flavor of the grape, has a 
considerable amount of sugar and an alka- 
line end reaction in the body. It has the 
same general qualities of other fruit juices 
but is not as valuable for vitamin C as 
orange juice or lemon juice. 

Other types of beverages which are 
sometimes included in the diet of the high 
school boy or girl are tea and coffee. Both 
are stimulants, and unless cream or sugar 
are added to them, they have no food 
value. The use of excessive amounts of 
either of these beverages may produce 
headache and _ irritability. Perhaps the 
chief danger of such beverages lies not 
in their harmful action on the body, but 
rather in that they mislead the boy or 
girl who drinks them into thinking that 
they are full of energy, when the: tissues 
are really fatigued. | 

Of course, alcoholic beverages in any 
form should not be taken by the boy or 
girl. To start the day right, he or she 
should begin with a glass of orange juice. 
Water should be drunk freely when 
thirsty, and a glassful of milk should be 


a’ part of each meal. Carbonated beverages 


are not harmful, but they apparently 
have no special benefits other than possi- 
bly a slight stimulation of the appetite. 
They should not replace the milk, because 
their food value is so limited. 

It has been a well-defined impression 
in the past that tea, coffee and caffein- 
containing drinks are bad for children. 
On the other hand, there has been a gen- 
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eral beligt that cocoa is not harmful. 0p 
this subject, Dr. Lydia Roberts point, 
out that) few, of any, experiments haye 
been performed directly on children ty 
establish \these impressions scientifically, 
Most of the evidence is derived from stu- 
dies on animals. 

It is, of course, known that the active 
principles of tea and coffee, namely, caf. 
fein and theobromine, are drugs which, jp 
sufficient amounts, produce definite effects 
on the body, the effect depending on the 
amount given, the way it is given, the 
condition of the person to whom it js 


given, and similar factors. Caffein drinks 


stimulate energy production, speed up the 
breathing rate and increase the acti 
of the kidneys. It is known also that con. 
tinued use of tea and coffee tends to pro 
duce tolerance, so that one can drink mor 
without being affected. | 

The physiologic processes in the body 
of the child are more active than in th 
adult. The energy needs of the child are 
greater than those of the adult, and it 
is not advisable to replace the food that 
it should take by substances without con- 
siderable food value. Drinks that stimp 
late the metabolism increase the energy 
needs even more. Coffee in the diet tends 
to replace milk and other food substances 
of much greater importance. 

Cocoa contains theobromine, a chemical 
substance closely related to caffein. It is 
believed that it differs from caffein only 
in having a greater effect on the kidneys 
and a less effect on the central nervous 
system. It would, therefore, be expected 
that cocoa would have the same effect om 
the child as tea and coffee, although it 
might have less tendency to produce sleep- 
lessness. Cocoa made with water and sugar 
has just about the strength of a cup of 
coffee. Cocoa made with milk is equivalent 
to milk flavored with two tablespoons of 
coffee brew. 

As a conclusion to these considerations, 
Doctor Roberts feels that cocoa made with 
milk is likely to be less harmful to the 
child than tea or coffee, but that cocos 
made with water is but little different 
than tea or coffee. 

Among the faddists there are also water 
fanatics that flood the body with fluids 
and in their places of employment wear & 
path from the desk to the drinking four 
tain. Overconcentration on water is just 
as bad a habit as overconcentration @ 
anything else. 


Radio Deserved It 


Denver, Colo.—Carl Hobart, 18, halfback 
for the West Denver High School team, 
one night had a dream of making a flying 
tackle in the game that was to take place 
the next day. 

When he awoke he was lying face dow 
ward on the floor, with blood stre 
from ugly gashes over his eye. He 
tackled the radio in the corner of the room, 
badly damaging it as well as his skin. 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
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A BOOK SERVICE FOR READERS OF 
SCHOLASTIC COACH: Browse around, se- 
lect the books you want, and order direct 
from Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. No increase in pub- 
lisher's price of book. Your order will receive 
immediate attention. We pay the postage. If 
you want further information about any of the 
books, or want a book that is not listed, just 
ask for it. 


BASKETBALL 
Winning Basketball, Nat Holman, $2. 


Team Play in Basketball, J. Craig Ruby, $2.50. 


Basketball Play Situations, Nat. H. S. Federa- 
tion, 


Indiana Basketball, Everett Dean, $2. 
Practical Basketball, Ward Lambert, $4. 


My Basketball Bible, F. C. Allen, $4. 
Science of Basketball, W. C. Meanwell, $3.50. 
Basketball for Women, Alice W. Frymir, $2. 


BASEBALL 


Baseball, Individual Play and Team Play, 
Clarke and Dawson, $2. 


Baseball Notes for Coaches and Players, 
Elmer Berry, 


Baseball for Girls and Women, Gladys E. 
Palmer, $1.60. 


BOXING 
Boxing, Jack O’Brien and Dr. Bilik, $2. 
Boxing, D. C. Hutchison, $1. 
A Man Must Fight, Gene Tunney, $2.50. 


FOOTBALL 
Football Line Play, B. F. Oakes, $4. 


Football for Players and Coaches, Pop War- 
ner, 


Coaching, Knute Rockne, $5. 

Football, J. W. Wilce, $2. 

What Price Football, Barry Wood, $1.75. 
or Conditioning, Holger C. Langmack, 


weet the American Football, Leroy Mills, 


How to Officiate Football, F. A. Lambert, $1. 


The Forward Pass and Its Defense, Charles E. 
Dorais, $1.75. 


How to Coach and Play Football, Howard 
Jones, $3. 


FENCING 

The Art of the Foil, L. Barbasetti, $5. 

The Book of Fencing, Eleanor B. Cass, $5. 
FIELD HOCKEY 


Field Hockey & Soccer for Women, Frost and 
Cubberley, $2. 


CAMPING 
Camping and Education, B. S. Mason, $2.50. 
+ tie and Character, Dimock and Hendry, 


Creative Camping, Joshua Lieberman, $2. 


GOLF 
A 2 - Way to Better Golf, Alex Morrison, 


GENERAL ATHLETICS 
Modern Athletics, Lawson Robertson, $2. 


Aims and Methods in School Athletics, Win- 
gate Memorial Foundation, $2. 


The Book of Athletics, Paul Withington, $2. 

Intramural Athletics, Elmer D. Mitchell, $2. 

renee and Athletics, Women’s Div., N.A.A.F., 


Intramural Athletics and Play Days, E. M. 
Draper and G. M. Smith, $1. 


ICE HOCKEY, SKATING, SKIING, etc. 
Ice Hockey, T. K. Fisher, $2. 
Ice Hockey, Sayles and Hallock, $2. 
The Book of Winter Sports, $1.50. 


WRESTLING 
Modern Wrestling for the High School and 
College, H. Otopalik, $2. 


RIFLERY 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting, Charles Askins, $1. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, POSTURE 

Physical Education Activities—A program of 
ntramural Gymnastics for Secondary 
Schools, Cramlet and Hinote, $2. 

Physiology, A. G. Gould and 
. A. Dye, $3. 

Preventive and, Corrective Physical Education, 
George T. Stafford, $3. 

Health Through Projects, G. D. Brock, $2. 

The Administration of Physical Education, 
Jay B. Nash, $3. 

The Theory of Organized Play, Bowen and 
Mitchell, $2.40. 

Creative Activities in Physical Education, Olive 
K. Horrigan, $2. 

——- Education Handbook, A. P. Way, 


A Text-Book of Physical Education, Williams 
and Morrison, $2.75. 
Tests and Measurements, A Workbook in 
Health and Phys. Ed., Irene Palmer, $2. 
Anatomy and Physiology, a text book by Jesse 
Feiring Williams, $2.75. 

The Posture of School Children, Bancroft, $2. 

Physical Examination and Diagnostic Anatomy, 
Charles B. Slade, $2. 

ees Physiology, Percy Goldthwait Stiles, 
2.25. 

The Athlete in the Making, Williams and 
Nixon, $2.25. 

Corrective Exercises for Individual Physical 
Education, Glauque and Trepp. 


RECREATION 
The Child and Play, J. E. Rogers, $2. 
~~ Games and Other Activities, A. B. 
egener, $2. 
“— Contests and Relays, Seward Staley, 


SWIMMING 
Swimming the American Crawl, Johnny Weiss 
muller, $2.50. 
Swimming and Diving, Gerald Barnes, $1.75. 
Swimming, Its Teaching, Management and 
on Organization, Grace B. Daviess, 


TRACK AND FIELD 
i - and Field Athletics, Albert B. Wegener, 


$2. 

Track Athletics and Cross Country, L. W. 
Olds, $2. 

Track and Field for Women, Alice W. Fry- 
mir, $2. 

Athletics of Today for Women, F. A. M. 
Webster, $4.50. 


TENNIS 3 
Match Play and the Spin on the Ball, Wm. T. 
Tilden, $4. 
Lacoste on Tennis, Rene Lacoste, $2.50. 
Tennis, Helen Wills Moody, $2.50. 
Top-Flite Tennis, Mary K. Browne, $1. 
ARCHERY 
Archery, Simplified, Phillip Rounseville, $2. 
— Handbook of Archery, Rounsevelle, 


. 


THE DANCE 
The Gymnastic and Folk Dancing Books, Mary 
Wood Hinman, in 5 vols., all with music. 
Vol. 1—Solo Dances, $2. 
Vol. 2—Couple Dances, $2. 
Vol. 3—Ring Dances, $2. 
Vol. +—Group Dances. 
Vol. 5—Taps, Clogs and Jigs, $2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
An Athletic Anthology, edited by H. V. 
Porter, $1.15. 
AR Sports Record Book, 25 cents. 
the Afternoon, Ernest Hemingway, 


Athletics In Education, Williams and Hughes, 


Athletic Director's Record System, $12.25 
(sent on trial). 


A CHECK LIST 


OF 


ATHLETIC BOOKS 


Swimming Simplified 


By Lyba and 
Nita Sheffield ........ $2.00 
|_| Basket Ball 
For Coaches and Players 


By George F. Veenker ..$3.00 


_] Archery Simplified 


By Phillip Rounsevelle..$2.00 


Basket Ball 


For Women 
By Alice W. Frymir ....$2.00 


Tennis Organized 


For Group Instruction 
By Dorothy Randle and 
Marjorie Hillas 


$1.60 


Ice Hockey 


How to Play and Understand 
the Game | 

By Alex Sayles and 


“Buzz” Hallock $2.00 


Tumbling Illustrated 
$3.00 


Pyramids Illustrated 


By J. N. Richards and 
Mathias Macherey ......$3.00 


By L. L. McClow 


Our New Athletic Cata- 
log fully describes these 
books. Have you a copy? 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers 


67 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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